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See what you will find 


in the May-June issue 
of the Catholic Mind. 


1. The second part of the correspondence be- 
tween Archbishop O’Hara of Savannah and Rev. 
Dick Houston Hall, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Decatur, Georgia. Rev. Dick Hall asks 
fourteen key questions on points which bother 
him regarding the Catholic Church. Archbishop 
O’Hara presents a most gracious, full reply. (Both 
parts of the exchange are to appear in a pamphlet. 
Publication date to be announced.) 


2. A give-and-take argument and discussion be- 
tween Father Thurston Davis and Mr. Donald 
McDonald, editor of the Catholic Messenger, on 
“The Catholic Press on Temporal Affairs.” 


3. A clear definition of terms involved in “Right- 
to-Work” laws. 


Also—a thoughtful treatment of a Catholic atti- 
tude toward UN, UNESCO, WHO, ECOSOC, 
etc. 


and—a page from the diary of a priest in prison 
in Red China. 


DOCUMENTATION: 
Pope Pius XII on Woman and the Apostolate 
The Caribbean Hierarchy’s Annual Statement 
on the new Caribbean Federation 


Please enter my subscription to the CATHOLIC 
MIND for 3 yrs. $7 2 yrs. $5 1 yr. $3 
Send —— copies of the May-June issue at 50¢ per copy. 
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Correspondence 





en 


Israel's Ten Years 


Eprror: I have been an ardent and un- 
biased reader of your publication for the 
past few years and I must say that I have 
never been as shocked and disgusted as I 
was with your Comment, “Israel’s First 
Decade,” in the May 8 issue (p. 156). 
Since its birth, the new nation of Israel 
has tried desperately for a peaceful exist- 
ence with her Arab neighbors. She has 
willingly acknowledged her debt to the 
Arab refugees and has offered to help re- 
patriate these displaced persons. The major- 
ity of her people have experienced the 
same plight as the present Arab refugees.... 
Above all, Israel, as the only democracy 
in that part of the world where all men 
may worship according to their conscience, 
deserves the support and praise of all Amer- 
icans who cherish and respect our own 
democracy. 
Emerson N. MILLIGRAM 
Baltimore, Md. 
[The UN resolution of Dec. 11, 1948, 
which calls for the repatriation of or com- 
pensation for the Arab refugees, has been 
reaffirmed by the world body no less than 
ten times in the past decade. Yet on Nov. 
18, 1955 the Israeli delegate stated before 
the UN Ad Hoc Political Committee: “My 
Government cannot approve or endorse the 
proposal of Ambassador Labouisse [direc- 
tor, UN Relief and Works Agency] that a 
procedure of free choice between repatria- 
tion or compensation be offered to the 
refugees” (UN Document GA/10/20, p. 
17). In its latest Progress Report (UN 
Document A/3199, para. 12-13) the Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission noted with 
“disappointment and regret” that on March 
11, 1956 the Government of Israel declared 
its unwillingness to “come forward with a 
program for compensation.” 
We deny categorically that Israel has 
any monopoly on religious freedom in the 
Middle East. Ep.] 


Exceptional Apostolate 


Eprtor: I have just read with interest and 
sympathy Joseph A. Owen’s article, “God’s 
Exceptional Children” (Am. 4/26). For 
the past four years, students of Stonehill 
College have made the retarded children 
of the Bay State their special apostolate. 
In nearby Taunton, a large State school 
for exceptional children was erected in the 
early ‘fifties on the site of the former army 
camp, Myles Standish. At the present time, 
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nearly 50 young men and women visit 
Myles Standish three days each week to 
train the “educables,” “trainables” and 
some of the “totally dependents” in the 
elements of the faith. So far 75 have been 
instructed for First Communion and 52 
have received confirmation. We have been 
trying to interest other colleges and univer- 
sities in undertaking this spiritual work of 
mercy in their communities. 

JoserH P. KEENA, C.S.c. 
Stonehill College 
North Easton, Mass. 


No Nostalgia Here 


Epitor: Katherine M. Byrne was entirely 
too generous in her reply (Am. 4/12, pp. 
68-71) to the ridiculous outpourings of 
Richard Dowd. There is substance behind 
her satire on the myopic nostalgic, and we 
read her things with great pleasure. 

Larry J. DoLAN 
Albuquerque, N. M. 











On Your Calendar 


The date chosen for the Golden 
Anniversary Dinner for AMERICA 
has been changed. This dinner 
will now be held on Monday, 
April 6, 1959. 

We have rescheduled the din- 
ner in order to bring it as close 
as possible to the Solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving that will be cele- 
= brated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York City on April 5, 
the Sunday following Easter. 

We hope that many of our 
friends from out of town, visiting 
= Atlantic City next spring during = 
Easter week for the National 
= Catholic Educational Association 
= convention, will be moved to stay 
on in New York to attend both the 
Mass and the dinner the day = 
following. Whether you will come = 
from San Francisco or from Brook- 
lyn, please jot the new date on 
= your calendar! 
gnu 
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Current Comment 





De Gaulle’s Hour? 


Has the Algerian crisis brought 
France to the brink of civil war? This 
was the question which mounted to the 
lips of friends of France as mob violence 
in the streets of Paris greeted the choice 
of Pierre Pflimlin as Premier. For three 
hours on May 13 right-wing rioters 
protested the selection of a man thought 
ready to yield to the Algerian rebels. 
In his formal appeal for support in the 
National Assembly, M. Pflimlin, a Popu- 
lar Republican and middle-of-the-road- 
er, had proposed anything but the tough 
policy demanded by the right-wing 
“ultras” of French politics. 

But the most serious threat to French 
constitutional authority came from Al- 
giers. There Brig. Gen. Jacques Massu, 
hard-bitten paratroop commander and 
advocate of no quarter for the rebels, 
has set up what amounts to a rival 
French Government. His _ so-called 
“Committee of Public Safety” is pledged 
to resist the anticipated effort of M. 
Pflimlin to negotiate a cease-fire with 
the Algerian nationalists. As this issue 
of AMERICA goes to press, it is not clear 
whether the committee means to yield 
to appeals from Paris. 

France is living through what is 
perhaps the most dramatic period of 
its postwar history. Should the Massu 
revolt spread throughout the army, the 
country may face the end of the Fourth 
Republic. Agitation for the return of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle is growing. A 
new hour of destiny for the Free French 
hero of World War II may at last have 
struck. 


Catholic Voice from Algeria 


In the acute conflict between the 
French Government and the Algerian 
Nationalists, with its corresponding 
problems for the Catholic conscience, 
the frank opinion of the founder and 
Superior General of the Little Brothers 
of Jesus, the Very Rev. René de Voil- 
laume, is of special significance. It is 
significant, because this community of 
contemplatives, who follow the example 
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of Charles de Foucauld, martyr of the 
Sahara desert, are wholly nonpolitical. 
Their program is the simple one of 
prayer and universal friendship, sharing 
the labors and sufferings of God’s poor. 

In a letter addressed to the members 
of his own community, excerpts from 
which are given in the Paris Témoignage 
Chrétien for April 26, Pére de Voillaume 
expresses the view that one can no 
longer keep silent on this question of 
conscience. 

Three conditions, as he sees it, are 
necessary for finding a way out of the 
present impasse. The first is the resolve 
to seek accurate, objective information. 
The second is to find the suitable 
sources of such information and not to 
rely upon a highly partisan press. The 
third is to work for a real solution. This, 
in turn, means facing the problems cre- 
ated by the legitimate claims of patri- 
otism on the one hand and the equally 
legitimate aspirations of a people to 
political independence on the other. 

The French are saddled with an im- 
mense problem. We have ours as well. 
The Christian conscience should speak 
out in both our lands. 


Khrushchev to Eisenhower 


In their final communiqué at Copen- 
hagen the Nato Foreign Ministers raised 
one point which provoked an immediate 
counterproposal from the Kremlin. The 
Nato ministers expressed the hope that 
it might soon be possible, despite re- 
peated Kremlin refusals, to start tech- 
nical talks on ways of controlling dis- 
armament. They had in mind, particu- 
larly, expert studies on measures to 
prevent surprise attacks or to detect 
secret nuclear explosions. Agreement 
cn such technical details, they argued, 
might go far in advancing the likelihood 
of political agreement on inspection 
and control. 

As though in reply to this prodding, 
Premier Khrushchev on May 11 ad- 
dressed a letter to President Eisenhower 
in which he seemed to accept the idea 
of technical talks. But his proposal was 
limited to a study of ways to supervise 





only the cessation of nuclear tests. It 
did not envisage similar studies on any 
other disarmament problem. 

Washington’s first reaction to this 
May 11 letter was one of guarded opti- 
mism. The Soviet answer seemed to be 
designed mainly to give the appearance 
of yielding, out of a spirit of conciliation, 
to Nato suggestions. Nevertheless, the 
commencement of technical talks could 
be a beginning of negotiations, at the 
political level, on a wider range of 
disarmament issues. Further probing of 
Soviet intentions will reveal whether 
the Khrushchev letter was really in- 
tended to open the door to serious 
studies. 


Nato at Copenhagen 


Our Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, is currently enjoying a rare ex- 
perience. He is being praised and com- 
plimented by the very critics, foreign 
and domestic, who not long ago predict- 
ed his early resignation. The daily press 
has been particularly handsome in mak- 
ing the amende honorable. 

The reason for this turnabout was 
the Secretary's success at the Nato 
I‘oreign Ministers’ meeting in Copen- 
hagen. There, he managed to bring his 
fellow ministers around to the point of 
view identified with his own policy. 
The unanimous final communiqué on 
summit talks showed that among our 
Allies the first enthusiasm for an ear- 
ly heads-of-government meeting has 
cooled down. The ministers declared 
that a summit conference was important 
only if it offered prospects of real settle- 
ment of important issues; they said that 
such a meeting needed careful advance 
preparation; they downgraded the sum- 
mit idea by pointing out that there 
were other ways of negotiating the 
easement of world tensions. In short, 
they agreed that Dulles had been right 
all along. 

Of course, it wasn’t Dulles’ eloquence 
or any U. S. arm-twisting that reversed 
the trend. The Soviets in recent weeks 
have themselves managed to convince 
cur European Allies that the Kremlin 
is not yet really ready for a settlement. 
The Soviet veto, in the UN Security 
Council, of the U. S. plan for Arctic in- 
spection came just at the right time to 
prompt a mood of caution in the Nato 
countries. It may be that we shall have 
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a summit conference after all. If so, its 
chances for real achievement have been 
enhanced by Mr. Dulles’ new prestige 
and by the adoption of his program at 
Copenhagen. 


Mao Talks Up 


The revived ideological quarrel be- 
tween Tito and the Kremlin reported in 
these pages two weeks ago (p.184) has 
taken a new turn. With a slashing at- 
tack on Yugoslavia’s “national commu- 
nism” in the May 5 Peking People’s 
Daily, Red China’s Mao Tse-tung en- 
tered the fray with a good deal more 
gusto than the Kremlin has shown. The 
Chinese Communist move gave rise to 
a fresh rash of speculations in the capi- 
tals of the West. Why Red China’s sud- 
den interest in Tito’s Yugoslavia? 

Not a year ago Chou En-lai was ad- 
vocating a greater measure of freedom 
for Poland. The Red Chinese Premier 
was then defending the thesis that there 
can be “different roads to socialist devel- 
opment in different countries.” Now in 
a complete about-face Red China seems 
to be snatching the lead from the Krem- 
lin in denouncing as outright heresy 
the “national communism” of Yugo- 
slavia. 

There are probably as many opinions 
tu explain Peking’s sudden concern 
about Titoism as there are experts fol- 
lowing the twists and turns of Commu- 
nist policy. As plausible as any is the 
speculation that internal problems have 
convinced Red China of the advantages 
of old-fashioned, ruthless Stalinism if 
the Red empire is to hang together. 
Whatever the answer, the all-important 
consideration is that China has in- 
creased her stature in the Communist 
world. She is now helping to formulate 
Communist foreign policy. That is the 
work, not of a subordinate, but of an 
equal of the Soviet Union. She is assert- 
ing that equality. 


... No Chinese Tito 


By her savage denunciation of Tito- 
ism, China has scotched one of the 
favorite arguments of those who advo- 
cate our recognition of Peking. The as- 
sumption has been that a restoration 
of normal contacts with the outside 
world would help wean Red China 
away from her close association with 
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Moscow. In other words, the seeds of 
Titoism lie buried somewhere in main- 
land China. They have only to be 
watered. So runs the argument. 

Yet the whole emphasis in the May 
5 People’s Daily editorial is on the ab- 
solute need for solidarity in the Com- 
runist world. Tito’s “national commu- 
nism” is denounced on the grounds 
that it is a threat to that solidarity 
and an “abandonment of the funda- 
mental viewpoints of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.” There can be “no basis for solidar- 
ity without a common Marxist-Leninist 
viewpoint.” All else is to be abhorred as 
“modern revisionism.” The editorial goes 
on to state: 


The world is now at a new his- 
toric turning point with the East 
wind prevailing over the West 
wind. The struggle between the 
Marxist line and the revisionist line 
is nothing but a reflection . . . of 
the sharpening struggle between 
the imperialist world and the so- 
cialist world. 


At the moment hope for a Chinese Tito 
is dim indeed. 


Trade Agreement Collapses 


The question of Japanese trade with 
Red China has suddenly become aca- 
demic. In a pet over Japan’s refusal to 
recognize Peking’s right to fly the Red 
flag over its trade-mission headquarters 
in Tokyo, Communist China has called 
off an economic and cultural-exchange 
deal which had been months in the 
making. To many Japanese who still 
remember the lucrative prewar business 
with mainland China, the collapse of 
the agreement will come as a disap- 
pointment. Nevertheless, as many of 
these same businessmen also realize, 
they are well rid of the entanglement 
with Red China. 

For here is one instance where the 
Chinese Communists have stupidly 
overplayed their hand. In harping on its 
right to fly the Red flag in Japan, Pe- 
king was deliberately bringing up an 
issue which had nothing to do with 
trade. The Chinese Communists demon- 
strated that they were more interested 
in the political advantage to be derived 
from “a piece of cloth.” Moreover, by 
following up the suspension of business 
between the two countries with a blis- 
tering attack on Japanese Premier Kishi, 
Peking laid itself open to the charge 


of interference in Japanese politics. 
Parliamentary elections are scheduled 
for May 22. It is no secret that Peking 
would like to see an opposition Socialist 
victory. 

Japan has learned a lesson in its 
dealings with Red China. But that is 
small solace to a nation that must trade. 
to live. Are we willing to step into the 
breach with a more liberal trade policy? 


Chicago Book Awards 


We were proud to be present on May 
6 when the Chicago Book Clinic paid 
its highest honors to 48 books, chosen 
as the pick of the 1957 crop from the 
points of view of design, printing, bind- 
ing, reader appeal and general publish- 
ing standards. This is the ninth succes- 
sive year that the Chicago group has 
called for entries from publishers all 
over the U. S. Midwest. 

The particular reason for our pride 
was that six out of the 48 citations 
went to a publishing house that adver- 
tises weekly in America, Loyola Uni- 
versity Press of Chicago. No other 
university press received so many of 
these top honors, and only one other 
publisher tied LUP’s record of six 
awards in one year. 

Four among the six books honored 
are in the “Jesuit Studies” series. They 
are The Casework Relationship, by Fe- 
lix P. Biestek; The Honor of Being a 
Man, by Edward Gannon; The Praise 
of Wisdom, by Edward L. Surtz; and 
The Wagner Housing Act, by Timothy 
L. McDonnell. 

Books, after all, are only books. It 
is people who write and make them. 
Special recognition, therefore, goes to 
LUP’s designer, William Nicoll. Credit 
for this fine series is due to Rev. Austin 
G. Schmidt, S.J., director and head of 
the editorial department of LUP, as 
well as to his able assistant, Rev. John 
B. Amberg, S.J. Father Schmidt’s long 
scholarly life in the publishing field is 





Next Week in AMERICA- 


Dr. ArtHur S. ADAMs, president 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, will describe what he 
found during a recent visit to the 
growing new universities of Africa. 
He writes of a “New Educational 
Frontier.” 

















too little known outside a restricted 
circle of experts. The annual public ac- 
claim of the Chicago Book Clinic, regu- 
larly bestowed on the Loyola University 
Press, does deserved honor to a veteran 
scholar of the Midwest. 


Negotiations in Low Gear 


As the UAW-auto industry talks 
moved close to the contract deadline, 
some hardheaded realists looked for a 
settlement in the area of 12 to 18 cents 
an hour. The industry, they reason, by 
proposing to extend the old contract, 
has in effect offered the union at least 
9 cents an hour. (The contract calls for 
annual productivity increases of 2.5 per 
cent or 6 cents an hour, whichever is 
greater, plus cost-of-living adjustments. ) 
The realists guess that without any 
prodding from UAW the industry will 
add another 7 or 8 cents for its skilled 
workers. These workers have been 
threatening to withdraw from UAW 
and form separate unions—a develop- 
ment that disturbs the industry as much 
as it does the union. 

Nobody seems to expect a strike. Un- 
iike the mineworkers, UAW does not 
have a no-contract-no-work tradition. If 
new contracts are not signed by the time 


the old ones expire around June 1, the - 


workers will almost certainly continue 
on the job. They don’t want a strike. 
Even if they did, the union is in no 
position to finance one. 

For the rest it seems regrettable that 
the industry didn’t give more sympa- 
thetic consideration to Sen. Paul Doug- 
las’ proposal for a settlement. The IIli- 
nois senator suggested a reduction in 
the excise tax on autos from 10 to 2.5 
per cent, a 6-per-cent price reduction 
by the companies and some sacrifices 
on the union’s part. By knocking several 
hundred dollars off the price of a car, 
that formula might have spurred buying 
and stimulated production and employ- 
ment. UAW was willing to talk but the 
companies said no, and that was that. 


Eisenhower to Canada 


We shall be hearing more and more, 
in coming weeks, of the problem of 
U. S.—Canada relations. In July, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will make an official 
visit to Ottawa and other cities across 
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the border. The partnership of our two 
countries has long been held up as a 
model of what relations between two 
sovereign countries should be. But as 
of this moment the neighborly “back 
fence” is suffering from neglect. 

A congressional report dated May 5 
has called our attention to the urgency 
of the problem. A special study mission 
to Canada comprised of Representatives 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas and Frank M. 
Coffin of Maine uses the term “unneces- 
sary erosion” to describe the status of 
our present relations. Both countries 
have adopted tax and tariff measures 
which have aggravated feelings on the 
cpposite side. Heavy U. S. investments 
in Canada have aided Canadian devel- 
cpment enormously. At the same time 
the specter of American economic dom- 
ination has grown larger and larger in 
Canadian eyes. These and other chal- 
lenges to good neighborliness have not 
yet been squarely faced. 

A contributing factor to present fric- 
tion is the relatively small knowledge 
of Canadian affairs on the part of Amer- 
icans. Only two U. S. newspapers have 
permanent offices in Canada, while the 
wire services depend on Canadian agen- 
cies. But the dispatches of these agen- 
cies are directed primarily to Canadian 
readers. Ironically, the Hays-Coffin 
study got more attention in Canada 
than in the United States. That is symp- 
tomatic. of a bad situation. Our Presi- 
dent’s July visit should help start the 
flow of news—and of enlightenment—in 
the other direction. 


President to the Party 


All the loyal GOP Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who turned out for that 
dinner in Washington on May 6 (“for- 
mally opening the campaign to elect a 
Republican Congress in 1958”) have 
our sympathy. The President did let 
them down. He didn’t rip the opposition 
party to shreds. He didn’t hail the legis- 
lators as the only force standing between 
the nation and disaster. He didn’t even 
offer them a single down-to-earth vote- 
catching issue—like a tax cut—on which 
they could stand four-square to the de- 
light of their constituents. All he did was 
to say that the United States lay in 
mortal peril from Communist imperial- 
ism, and that those Senators and Rep- 
resentatives—and only those—who sup- 





ported his proposals to make the coun- 
try strong and secure could count on 
his support in November. 

According the reports, the Senators 
and Representatives listened coldly as 
the President ticked off the three items 
that he regarded as a test of party 
loyalty. The first was his plan for re. 
organizing the military establishment. 
The second was his $3.9-billion foreign. 
aid program. The third was the five-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This was, in truth, 
strangely nonpartisan meat to feed the 
troops. No wonder even that veteran 
political commentator of the New York 
Times, Arthur Krock, shook his learned 
head in disbelief. 


. .. and to the People 


Perhaps the President’s legislative 
menu was poorly chosen for the partisan 
gathering in the Willard Hotel. But the 
President was speaking that night not 
only to the GOP Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. He was addressing, by tele- 
vision, the entire nation. Nor was he 
speaking solely in his capacity as head 
of the Republican party. He was also 
speaking as President of the United 
States, the elected leader of all the 
people. In this capacity, and for the 
larger audience, the menu was, we 
think, wisely chosen. 

About the military reorganization 
plan, we cannot speak with much confi- 
dence. But about the need to continue 
foreign aid and to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act, we are as sure as we 
can be sure about any human affair. 
For the nation’s security and for the 
freedom of the world these measures 
are as necessary as missiles and H- 
bombs. Under the circumstances the 
President was eternally right to ignore 
partisan politics and to seize the occa- 
sion to inform the people and give them 
leadership. 

In so acting Mr. Eisenhower may 
have been politically more astute than 
his critics. If some of the disappointed 
GOP officeholders will put aside their 
doubts and boldly bring these issues to 
the voters next fall, they may be pleas- 
antly surprised when the ballots are | 
counted in November. It could be that _ 
the American people are growing up 
to their world responsibilities much 
faster than the politicians imagine. 
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Spanish Moss and Segregation 


I I WERE WRITING some kind of Baedeker for 
prospective visitors to Louisiana, my first bit 
of advice would be not to linger over the oysters 
Rockefeller at Antoine’s. The people are far more 
interesting. In those parts the surname Bienvenu 
is not uncommon, and bienvenu is precisely how 
visitors are made to feel. 

On a recent trip to the Catholic student cen- 
ters at Southwestern Louisiana Institute in 
Lafayette and at Louisiana State University in 
Baton Rouge, I had a rare opportunity to see the 
signs of the vigorous faith of this little-known 
sector of the U. S. Catholic community. In 
Lafayette, Msgr. Alexander Sigur and Father 
Jude Speyrer are understandably proud of the 
vigorous liturgical life that crowns all the in- 
formal and friendly activity of their teeming on- 
campus center. There isn’t much talk about in- 
tegration in the SLI center; they just go quietly 
along making it work. Studious young Negroes 
sit side by side with white students in the cen- 
ter’s reading rooms and lecture hall. They know 
they are welcome; and there’s no fuss about it. 
In Baton Rouge, Msgr. Robert E. Tracy has just 
opened his much-expanded Newman Center, a 
splendid complex of buildings—classrooms, a 
meeting hall, a lounge and a reading room—sur- 
rounding an attractive chapel that is crowded at 
every service. LSU counts 50,000 Communions a 
year among its 3,000 young Catholics, 

Right opposite the skyscraper State capitol he 
built in Baton Rouge, Huey Long lies buried be- 
neath an immense monument undergirded by ten 
feet of cement foundation. Although he is now 
so securely interred, some people still prefer not 
to talk too much about the Governor who died 
September 10, 1935. When we asked for a verdict 
on Huey’s death, a rare calm fell over the gossipy 
taxi-driver who was hauling a group of us from 
Baton Rouge to Hammond, La., the strawberry 
center where you pick up the “Panama Limited” 
for Chicago. All he would say is that politics is a 
dirty business and “you really ought to read 
about it in a book.” It will be a long time before 
Louisiana forgets the close brush it had with dic- 
tatorship a quarter-century ago. 

Along the Bayou Teche and all through the 
charming, oil-rich countryside that lies between 
and around such old Cajun landmarks as Grand 
Coteau, New Iberia, Franklin, Morgan City and 
Thibodaux (there’s a town named Vatican five 
miles from Grand Coteau! ), white and Negro 
share the same verdure and—this time of the year 
—the same subtropical climate. For a growing 
number of whites, however, that climate is being 
tempered by the cool breath of air-conditioning. 





Fr. Davis, s.j., is Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA. 





The Negroes, supposedly “happy as the day is 
long,” are not thought to require such con- 
veniences in their omnipresent shanties. Well, 
the day of almost total segregation is long, but 
how happy the Negro is about such things as the 
“colored-only” drinking fountains on the LSU 
campus is another story. Southern priests who 
know their people well will tell you that every- 
body is being most painstakingly patient and 
understanding with the corporal’s guard of 
Louisiana laymen who have brazenly defied their 
archbishop on the question of segregation. When 
will it be the Negro’s turn for a share in some of 
the same understanding? Or does “gradual” mean 
“never”? 

Historic old St. Patrick’s on Camp Street in 
New Orleans, the second parish church built in 
that lovely city, celebrated its 125th anniversary 
on April 21. This famous old “parish of the poor,” 
built long ago by the Irish for the Irish of a 
Creole city, has a story brimming with interest 
and encrusted with many layers of local color. In 
1833 there was need for another church besides 
the Cathedral. New Orleans was growing fast. 
In 1830 she counted 46,310 in her census; by 
1840 there were 102,193. The Irish immigrants 
wanted a Gothic church as high as St. Louis 
Cathedral, where “God spoke only French.” 

Anniversary volumes commemorating parishes 
are often rather drab things. Not this one. St. 
Patrick's of New Orleans: 1833-1958 is a model 
of careful research, dignified typography and ap- 
peal to the general reader. Its editor, Charles L. 
Dufour, columnist for the New Orleans States, 
has gathered 18 top-flight historical articles in a 
richly illustrated book that is the pride of St. 
Patrick’s present pastor, Msgr. Henry C. Bezou. 

When, 115 years ago, Archbishop Blanc of 
New Orleans had to endure the arrogance and 
insults of his Cathedral wardens, 1,570 members 
of St. Patrick’s Catholic Temperance Society 
pledged him their support in the exercise of his 
legitimate rights and his jurisdiction. A New 
Orleans tradition has it that in those days the 
Irish wanted to go down “to the Cathedral and 
clean it up” for their shepherd. Msgr. Patrick 
Gillespie, preaching last month at the solemn 
anniversary Mass of St. Patrick’s, recalled this old 
dispute. As he developed his theme, few among 
his hearers failed to catch the contemporary 
overtones in the quotation he chose from one of 
the letters of St. Ignatius the Martyr: “It is mani- 
fest that we must respect the Bishop as the Lord 
Himself. . .. The priests are united to the Bishop 
as the chords to the harp. . . . Do nothing con- 
trary to the Bishop. . . . Flee dissensions. . . . All 
who are with God and Jesus Christ are with the 
Bishop.” Tuurston N,. Davis 
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Who Goes to the Moon? 
ECENTLY, the President sent to Congress the draft of 
a bill creating the National Astronautic and Space 
Agency (NASA). A majority of its directors would be 
civilians, and private firms would cooperate by supply- 
ing it with space-traveling objects, as they are supply- 
ing satellites and high-flying missiles for the use of the 
military. 

The measure is now being considered by special 
Space Committees in each House. These high-flying 
Senators and Representatives are to take space travel 
out of the comic books, science fiction and the funnies, 
and make it a reality. They ran into a snag at once. To 
their surprise, there erupted an almost unanimous re- 
volt in the Pentagon, from the Defense Secretary down 
through the service secretaries to the admirals and gen- 
erals, 

There are two conflicting philosophies about space 
travel: shall it be for conquest, as the Pentagon wants 
it, or for exploration, as the scientists desire? It could 
be for both, of course, but the military want conquest 
to come first, with exploration as a by-product. At pres- 
ent, it looks as if the military will prevail with Congress 
and the President’s bill will be rewritten, as is being 
done with Pentagon reorganization. 

Everybody wants us to be up there first with the 
mostest. But what will we do when we get there? Fight 


Underscorings 





an H. G. Wells’ war of the worlds? The space scientists 


A 





shudder at the thought of being parties to such an ob. © 
jective. But even Senate majority leader Lyndon B, © 


Johnson constantly talks of the conquest, in fact even 
of the control, of “infinity’—his word. 

Curiously enough, the U. S. Patent Office may get 
into the act. Will it deny space patents to private com- 
panies on the grounds, as it quaintly puts it, of a “prior 
antecedent,” namely, Buck Rogers? This is not so 
frivolous as it seems. It has already denied patents be- 
cause cartoonist Rube Goldberg was a prior antecedent 
in his marvelous contraptions. So, Convair, beware! 
You may be gypped by some Administration claiming 
a monopoly of space. 

A third philosophy exists. The erudite Fr. William F, 
Lynch, S.J., points out to me that the astronomer 
Johannes Kepler (1571-1630), in his Somnium, had 
dreamed of travel to the moon. Also, John Donne 
(1572-1631), the metaphysical poet, was so taken with 
Kepler’s idea (he had seen it in manuscript ) that in his 
savage “dialogue in Hell,” called “Ignatius his ecstasie,” 
he demands of the Pope that, once the moon is col- 
onized, “thither . . . shall all the Jesuites bee transferred.” 
Jesuits take a vow to go wherever the Pope sends them, 
They went to India, the Spice Islands, Paraguay, 
Canada, all farther away in time then than the moon is 
now. Missionaries have always accompanied conquest 
and exploration for conversion’s sake. Maybe this time 
they will have to convert both the new conquistadores 
and explorers. Maybe this time conversion will precede 
conquest and exploration. So be it. | WiLFRw Parsons 
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the league now enrols over 3,000 in- 





THE VINCENTIAN Fathers’ parish 
of Our Lady of Esperanza, in a Spanish- 
speaking area of New York City, is 
celebrating its fifth anniversary. It has 
given religious instruction to more than 
5,000 persons, and over 20,000 visitors 
have come for information, social ser- 
vices or Catholic literature. 


B THE CATHOLIC HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION will hold its 43rd an- 
nual convention June 22-26 at Atlantic 
City, N. J. For details write the CHA, 
1438 Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


p> TEACHERS of mathematics in high 
school are a special concern of the De- 
partment of Mathematics of the College 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
Two one-day clinics for mathematics 
teachers have been held at the college 
in recent months. A summer institute 
will be held on the campus June 23- 
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Aug. 1. The National Science Founda- 
tion has given Holy Cross a grant to 
support an in-service institute for high- 
school mathematics teachers in the 
Worcester area in the school year 1958- 
59. 


p> CATHOLIC Esperanto scholars will 
meet July 25-31 at Vienna, just before 
the World Congress of Esperanto schol- 
ars, Aug. 2-9 at Mainz. During the 
world congress, Mass will be celebrated 
for the delegates, with sermon, hymns 
and prayers in Esperanto. The head- 
quarters of the Catholic Esperanto So- 
ciety in Germany is Guldeinstr. 32, 
Munich 12. 


p> THE LEAGUE of St. Dymphna, for 
persons suffering mental afflictions and 
nervous disorders, will celebrate five 
years of group activity with a special 
program June 17 at its headquarters, 


terested clients. 


p>SIX PRIESTS of the Boston Arch- 
diocese have volunteered to work in 
Latin America, according to Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, who is founding the 
Society of St. James the Apostle, a mis- 
sionary group of priests for that work. 


p> SINCE World War II, the Catholic 
Home-Building Campaign has put up, 
in West Germany, a total of 110,000 
dwellings, 70-80 per cent of which were 
detached houses. The 1956 total was 
7,900; in 1957 it was 7,400. 


p FOREIGN STUDENTS in the Uni- 
ted States will find much to interest 
them in the bimonthly World Student 
(Maryknoll, N. Y. 25¢ annually). It con- 
tains articles on topics of international 
politics, sociology, culture, etc., by U. S. 
and visiting students. C.K 
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Editorials 





Mr. Nixon and Our “Good Neighbors” 


HE INDIGNITIES visited on the Vice President of the 
Ttnitea States, especially those of May 8 in Lima 
and of May 13 in Caracas, have jarred us into a pro- 
found realization of how shamefully we have neglected 
the vitally important business of our relations with La- 
tin America. Stoned, jeered and even spat upon, Mr. 
Nixon emerged from these encounters with violence as 
an obviously courageous man. Even the New York Post, 
no friend of the Vice President, had grudgingly to admit 
that he had behaved with dignity, and that in all prob- 
ability the “Communist goons” had immensely enhanced 
his reputation. But however proud we may be of the 
demeanor and courage of our Vice President in these 
distressing circumstances, we assuredly cannot boast 
about the faulty record of our relations with our fellow 
republics to the south. This record must now be ex- 
amined. 

Important as is the obviously Communist origin of 
these nasty incidents in Peru and Venezuela, commu- 
nism alone does not tell the whole story of what hap- 
pened there. Sen. John Sherman Cooper, commenting 
on the Lima episode, told the press on May 10: “This 
is more than just a Communist show. I think it repre- 
sents some deep-seated grievances.” It is obvious that 
we have carelessly underestimated the strength and co- 
hesive nature of communism in Latin America. But that 
is only one of our failures. How much does our State 
Department really know about Latin America and her 
domestic problems? To what extent have we simply 
taken it for granted that the peoples south of the border 
are our “good neighbors,” and with this incantation on 
our lips proceeded to preoccupy ourselves almost ex- 
clusively with troubles in other parts of the world? It is 
now frightfully obvious that our policies and our inten- 


tions have been far more seriously misunderstood and 
misinterpreted there than we had ever imagined. That 
we did not even know this is perhaps more inexcusable 
than the misunderstandings themselves. 

As we sit down to consider what happened in Latin 
America—to say nothing of similar demonstrations of 
anti-U. S. feeling in Beirut and Algiers—there will be a 
strong temptation to shift into a posture of sullen 
isolationism, blaming it all on communism and justi- 
fying to ourselves the vindictive measures we feel 
impelled to take against countries in which these exas- 
perating events were allowed to happen. This tempta- 
tion we must resist at all costs. 

Prudence, wisdom and plain common sense dictate 
that we keep our heads. Our task now is to resolve the 
tensions that have built up against us. Angry isolation- 
ism will not stop the inroads of communism, nor will it 
in any manner serve our own national interests. We 
must rather dedicate ourselves to the hard but con- 
structive work of winning the confidence and the re- 
spect of the peoples of Latin America. An expanded 
program of economic aid to Latin America, wisely and 
imaginatively administered, is essential. Moreover, we 
must realize that, as the New York Times editorialized 
on May 14, “to help dictators, to put up tariffs on lead 
and zinc, to scorn all suggestions to stabilize commodity 
prices, to turn one’s attention elsewhere, has not won us 
the support we want and need in Latin America.” If, as 
a result of Mr. Nixon’s regrettable experiences, we shall 
have come to admit these mistakes and to take the ac- 
curate measure of the Communists’ power in Latin 
America, the Vice President will not have had to bear 
these insults and injuries in vain. It is not too late 
to make a “good neighborhood” out of the Americas. 


“Bessie”— Youngstown Marriage 


Wi A PERPLEXING absence of newspaper fanfare, 
the taking of evidence in the Government’s suit’ to 
stop the merger of Bethlehem Steel (“Bessie” to Wall 
Streeters) and Youngstown Sheet and Tube ended ex- 
peditiously on May 9. In a Federal district court in 
lower Manhattan, Judge Edward Weinfeld commended 
both sides for helping to speed the proceedings, which 
started on April 15. He requested them to file with the 
court their suggested findings of fact and conclusions of 
law by the middle of June. In such dry-as-dust fashion 
did one of the biggest antimonopoly cases in years move 
a big step closer to a momentous decision. 

In a narrow sense what is at stake in this case is the 
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pattern of competition in the basic steel industry. In a 
broader sense the whole future character of the Ameri- 
can economic system is involved. Ever since the Civil 
War, the trend in this country has been away from a 
competitive economy in the textbook sense—with many 
small units vying with one another for a piece of the 
market—toward a highly concentrated economy in 
which a handful of giant firms dominate their markets 
and compete with one another less in terms of price 
than of advertising and service. Climaxing numerous 
efforts to preserve traditional business patterns, Con- 
gress amended the Clayton Act in 1950 to tighten the 
law against mergers. It banned all corporate acquisi- 
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tions “where in any line of commerce or in any section 
of the country the effect may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly.” 

The Government's suit against Bethlehem and 
Youngstown will clarify the meaning of that provision. 
In so doing it may determine whether or not the Justice 
Department has finally been given effective power to 
close the notorious loophole in the nation’s antimonop- 
oly laws represented by the merger process. Hence the 
historic importance of the case. 

The parties to the projected merger are big businesses 
in their own right. Bethlehem is the second largest steel 
producer in the country, Youngstown the sixth. Com- 
bined, their assets would amount to more than $2.7 
billion; their annual sales would run close to $3 billion. 
They would stand on the lofty pedestal occupied by 
only a few of our biggest industrial giants—by such 
corporate empires as General Motors, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and U. S. Steel. 

Bethlehem and Youngstown do not deny these facts. 
They willingly concede that together they would make 
a big splash in the steel-industry pond. Their argument 





before Judge Weinfeld was that in their case bigness 
would increase, not lessen, competition. Together they 
would be in a position effectively to challenge U. §, 
Steel, which has 30 per cent of the industry’s capacity, 
for the lush Midwestern market. 

That line of reasoning leaves the Justice Department 
cold. Its economists are impressed by the amount of 
competition between Bethlehem and Youngstown that 
would disappear with the merger. Before Judge Wein- 
feld they attempted to prove that Bethlehem is a bigger 
factor in the Midwest market, where it competes with 
Youngstown, than the Eastern location of its plants 
would suggest. They claimed that half the production 
of Bethlehem’s huge works in the Buffalo area was 
regularly shipped westward. 

With 20,000 pages of evidence before him, Judge 
Weinfeld must now resolve this and other complex 
economic issues. Eventually his decision will be ap. 
pealed to the Supreme Court. Only then will Congress 
know whether it has finally found an effective device 
to check the trend toward bigness and consolidation in 
U. S. industry. 


Reflections on a Seminar 


E VER SINCE Cain broke with his family and went off on 

his own, the human race has been plagued by some 
sort of religious pluralism. The unity of the human 
family has been weakened in every generation by dis- 
agreements and divisions over religion, and a basic 
problem of each generation has been to find a way of 
living together without that primordial unity which 
once bound man to man, and mankind to God. 

For five days in mid-May some 100 persons—clerical 
and lay Church leaders, theologians, writers, professors, 
representing Jewish, Catholic, Protestant and secularist 
views of American society—gathered at the World Af- 
fairs Center in New York City to discuss “Religion in a 
Free Society.” The papers were few; the bulk of the 
time was for questioning the 11 speakers and for both 
formal and informal exchanges among all the partici- 
pants. On the final day, three of America’s most eminent 
theologians—Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel, Dr. Paul 
Tillich and Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.].—gave addresses 
that were remarkable for their incisive analysis of the 
role religion must play in our modern society. 

Catholics and non-Catholics alike can reflect profit- 
ably on matters discussed in this kind of seminar. For 
their part, Catholics might consider the anxiety which 
they at times occasion in their Protestant neighbors by 
the display of their organized strength. Many non- 
Catholics, looking at the Catholic Church, see nothing 
but the closed ranks of a great power structure. And 
when in the social order they brush against the strong 
cohesiveness of the Church’s collective conscience, they 
recoil at what seems to them a threat to their civic and 
religious rights. We Catholics need to keep this in mind. 
The Church’s right and duty to speak out clearly on all 
appropriate occasions are undeniable and must be 
safeguarded. However, when we are the instruments 
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through which that voice is amplified, we must guard 
against harshness and distortion. For the voice is the 
gentle voice of Christ. 

On the other hand, there are many non-Catholics— 
especially Protestants—who might well examine an as- 
sumption underlying certain of their quarrels with 


_Catholics: the belief that the American Constitution is 


some sort of extension of a distinctively Protestant 
theology of Church, State and freedom—to them the 
absolute norm by which Catholicism and anything non- 
Protestant is to be judged. Catholics freely choose to 
accept what any Protestant is free to look upon as a 
limitation of religious freedom—obedience in faith to 
Christ speaking through His institutional Church. This 
may appall some Protestants but it gives them no license 
to characterize the Catholic conscience as something 
un-American or, what is much more offensive, as some- 
thing fundamentally irreligious. If more of these Prot- 
estants accepted the fact that Catholic citizens will 
continue to exercise their religious freedom in a way 
that is Catholic and not Protestant, the ground would 
be prepared for more reasonable discussion of the ten- 
sions that spring from religious differences. 

The seminar was undertaken by the Fund for the Re- 
public as a service to American society. It was indeed 
a service. For even though the large number of parti- 
cipants did not always make for thorough and balanced 
discussion, it did give scope for an honest and friendly 
airing of the sources of religious tension. The social con- 
sensus vital for our American commonwealth will be 
preserved and widened only through what Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., in his paper setting the theme 
of the seminar, called “the continuing dialog” carried 
on by rational argument and respect for its rules. This 
dialog should go on. 
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Meditation on the 
A Southern Pastor 


Y PARISH consists of a whole county of large 
M plantations on which most of the laborers are 

Negroes. There is some industry here, and in 
it most of the laborers are Negroes. The Negro popula- 
tion is in excess of the white population. Among the 
Negroes, there are hardly any Catholics. 

Most of the Negroes here are a very low class of 
people, morally, socially and intellectually. It is not to 
my purpose to discuss how they came to be that way 
or why they remain that way. But it seems to me that 
any reasonable person, seeing the situation as it is, 
could understand how the white people in general have 
become too prejudiced to accept easily any idea of 
social equality. This state of affairs greatly affects the 
thinking of our very few white Catholics, who are 
surrounded on all sides by Protestant friends and asso- 
ciates. 

Until recent years, our Southern clergy has consisted 
almost totally of priests from Europe. The European 
mind seems to accept class distinctions with greater 
ease than the democratic American mind. We are 
deeply grateful to the much-loved foreign priests who 
baptized and instructed us, even if, after the abolition 
of slavery, they put up “For Colored Only” signs on 
the back pews in our churches. The Negro freedman, 
the foreign priest and the foreign-born and native 
American Catholics apparently accepted this distinction 
without a qualm of conscience. In recent years the 
signs have been taken down; but the problem they 
represent remains. 


PROBLEM FOR THE PRIESTS 


We Southern-born priests know our race problem 
with all its many ramifications and complications. We 
were reared in prejudice. We saw nothing wrong with 
“For Colored Only” signs in our churches. But some- 
where along the line we experienced mental conflict. 
What about the doctrines of the rights of man, of hu- 
man equality, of the Mystical Body of Christ? Our 
conversion was slow, but sure. 

At the risk of offending Southern pride, I will admit 
that our conversion was wrought by our brother priests 
of the North and East, especially by a few of the many 
who worked among us. They did not share our preju- 
dices, but only our philosophical and theological doc- 





The author of these reflections did not originally intend 
them for publication. 
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Race Problem 


trines—which they, but not we, had been taught to 
apply to the status of the Negro. 

Our Northern and Eastern priests, with all their prod- 
ding, their just and unjust criticisms, their persuasion, 
their cold reasoning, did not readily change the minds 
of their Southern brethren. In fact, we must admit that 
total conversion of the Southern clergy has not yet been 
accomplished. Do we not need even more time to con- 
vert the laity? 

We are trying; we are working; we are praying. For 
twenty years out of twenty-five in the priesthood, I, 
for one, have prudently and cautiously faced the prob- 
lem. 

What kind of Catholics are making trouble for the 
Church over the race problems in the South? Some of 
them are uneducated and ignorant; some are a low 
class of whites; some are well-educated, prominent 
people, descendants of the old aristocratic families of 
the South. Among them are Christian heroes who have 
sacrificed political careers and business opportunities 
to remain faithful to the Church. But they are not yet 
converted to the “new” ideals on race. 

Are we going too slowly? Or are we trying to change 
in a few years the circumstances created in centuries? 
The answers to these questions I do not know. We are 
begging God for the answers. 

We are only crawling toward a solution of the race 
problem. Crawling is not as beautiful as running. But 
the wise runner opens up only on a clear track. If 
there are hurdles on the track, he tries to make sure 
that he can jump them before he tries a grandstand 
play. Ours is a humble task. A few priests in the South 
have made national headlines for their great courage; 
the rest of us are trying to hold on to little gains and 
overcome great losses. 

It is my hope that the foregoing preface will prepare 
sympathetic minds for the experiences I have to relate. 

Strange as it may seem, in this Protestant territory 
where there are only a few Catholics, the first church 
of any denomination in this county was a Catholic 
church, built about one hundred years ago. There has 
been a Catholic church here ever since. The church 
existed as a mission until 1936, and was served by a 
pastor whose residence was thirty miles away. In 1936, 
this church with its few Catholic families received a 
resident pastor. 

Shortly after my own appointment as pastor, a little 
over a year ago, a few of the ladies of the parish wanted 
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me to appoint ushers. I asked what would be the pur- 
pose of ushers in this little church in which there was 
plenty of room for our small congregation. I was told 
that the ushers could make sure that the Negroes sat 
in the back pew. I answered that I had observed that 
our very few Negro parishioners sat in the back of the 
church, but that we could not tell them or the people 
of any race to take the last pew. I was reminded that 
only a few years ago there were signs on the last pews, 
“For Colored Only.” I told them that the signs had 
been removed before I came and that I could not put 
them back. I spoke briefly of the equal right of all 
Catholics to sit anywhere in the church. I refused to 
appoint ushers. 


COLOR AT THE CHRISTMAS MASS 


This past Christmas I expected an overflow crowd 
for the midnight Mass. I appointed two ushers for that 
Mass only. They were not needed. The church was not 
filled for the Mass. © 

I had privately instructed the ushers not to point out 
a seat to any Negro, but only to white strangers. Evi- 
dently one of my ushers received additional special 
- instructions from a few white parishioners. 

Only one Negro, a graduate of a Catholic university, 
came to the midnight Mass. He did not take the last 
pew, but went up three or four pews from the back. He 
did not kneel next to a white person, but there were 
two white people on the other end of the pew. He 
knelt down and was praying, when one of the ushers 
came to him and told him to go to the last pew. The 
Negro left the church and does not come to Mass here 
any more. Some of my white parishioners told me what 
had happened. I thought it best to say nothing at the 
time lest I do more harm than good. 

Some few days later the Negro came to the rectory 
and told me the whole story. I tried to persuade him 
to come back to Mass, but he refused. I talked to him 
about the humility of Christ, reminding him of how the 
soldiers spat in His face and made of Him a mock king. 
I told him that Christ would be pleased if he would 
humble himself and come back. He seemed to under- 
stand how Roman soldiers who did not believe in 
Christ would so treat Him, but he did not understand 
how Catholics who believe in the Mystical Body could 
so treat a member of the Mystical Body. 

This Negro is a convert, and evidently not acquainted 
with the lives of the saints. St. Paul listed among his 
many sufferings “perils from false brethren.” I promised 
my colored parishioner that I would face the situation 
and try to correct it, but said that I must be slow and 
prudent and wait for an opportune time. I reminded 
him that not all of our white parishioners had as much 
education as he, and that they did not understand the 
mind of the Church as well as he understood it. 

Humilation does not necessarily produce humility, 
but often only arrogance. This arrogance we sometimes 
see in educated Southern Negroes who create “test 
cases” and involve the pastor in trouble just when he 
thinks he is making progress in inculcating the teach- 
ings that will in time give the Negro his rights. 
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Good ideas and sound principles find no fertile soi 
in the minds of the prejudiced who are emotionally 
upset by racial “incidents.” And an educated Southem 
Negro sometimes creates an incident just in time to 
destroy the work of a pastor who has planted the seeds 
and watered the first shoots, but who has not produced 
a plant that will weather a storm. 

Two months after the Christmas incident related, | 
received the annual letter on the Indian and Negro 
missions to be read in all churches. I decided that this 
would give me an opportunity to speak on the subject, 
That Sunday, there was no Negro in Church. I did not 
make mention of the Christmas incident. I told my 
people kindly that I understood how they felt and 
why. But I tried hard to explain how the Catholic 
Church could uplift the Negro race by teaching them 
the true doctrines of Christ, by instilling in them the 
principles and ideals of Christ’s Church, and by giving 
them the advantages of the sacraments. I told the 
congregation that this was not mere theory or some- 
thing read in a book, that I had personally known truly 
holy Catholic Negroes who lived according to the prin- 
ciples and counsels of Christ. 

My people seemed to be enjoying the sermon. After 
all, Father was admitting that the lowly race needed 
uplifting. The parishioners agreed with this, and were 
willing to give the Negroes the last pew. Then I ex- 
plained the meaning of the word Catholic, that Christ 
died for all, sent His apostles to teach all nations. Since 
Christ had made no distinction, neither could we do so 
and be true followers of Christ. 


A SERMON TO THE POINT 


I knew that sweet talk alone would not get the job 
done. They needed shock. So in assumed rage and a 
booming voice much too loud for our little church, I 
ended my sermon emphatically and dramatically by 
declaring that segregation could not be tolerated within 
the walls of a Catholic Church, that if they did not 
accept the Church as Christ established it, they could 
get out and go to hell, but that they could not change 
Christ’s Church. 

I thought I knew my people well enough to take this 
stand. During the previous year I had discussed pri- 
vately with some of them the problems of Negro Cath- 
olics and their rights. I had tried to make individuals 
desire to cooperate in working for the salvation of the 
Negro. 

Some of the parishioners were in agreement with me. 
I was congratulated on the sermon. Others did not like 
the sermon, but admitted that I was right. A few were 
indignant. My “outrageous, un-Christian, insane con- 
duct” was resented. 

The incident was closed. I did not dare to mention 
the subject again. My sermon would not undo the harm 
done, but it could prevent the same harm in the future. 
I feel very sure that in time I will get that Negro con- 
vert back. 

Three weeks later I was called to a Negro Catholic 
who was dying. I administered the last sacraments. 
The funeral was arranged for Monday. At the Sunday 
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Masses, I announced the time of the rosary at the wake 
on Sunday night and the time of the funeral services in 
our church on Monday. 

On Sunday afternoon one of my altar boys called 
and offered to serve at the funeral. Though I knew that 
he offered his services with the consent and possibly 
at the insistence of his very holy parents, I refused. The 
child would have to ask to miss some classes at the 
public school and would have to give the reason. I did 
not want to subject him to ridicule. I have some hopes 
of his becoming a priest, and, if he does, he will then 
have a chance to share in the ridicule heaped on Christ. 


SEGREGATION EVEN IN DEATH 


Later on Sunday afternoon two of my very promi- 
nent, highly educated white Catholics called on me. 
Their purpose: to prevent the tragedy of a Negro 
Catholic funeral service in a white Catholic Church. 
We had no quarrel. We were all very kind to one an- 
other. When they were leaving, I thanked them for 
coming and I assured them that I did not resent their 
visit in any way. I did not tell them how sorry I felt 
for them. I did not tell them that I had good reason to 
thank them. They had given me something very im- 
portant to think about. Was I having a proper under- 
standing with my converts on race problems involving 
religion? 

One parishioner warned me that I would not be able 
to make any more converts, and gave me names of 
prominent men here, Protestant friends of his, who, he 
said, will not attend my instruction classes because 
Negroes come to Mass in our Church. 

The question therefore is, can we in conscience make 
any compromise with such men? 

I began to ask myself if I had spent enough time, 
energy and explanation on this one point with all of my 
converts; if I had forced them to express their views 
on the subject; or if possibly I may have received into 
the Church a convert who would be a troublemaker 
over the race question. 

I feel that I must prudently. and kindly do my best 
with “born Catholics” who want to remain Catholics 
on their own terms; but can I in conscience receive into 
the Church adults who want to become Catholics on 
their own terms instead of the terms of Christ? 

Bear with me while I digress for a moment. My 
parishioner said that in the history of the Church in 
this county, as far back as the oldest parishioner could 
remember, no Catholic Negro had ever been buried 
from this Catholic church. So on Monday, March 17, 
1958, the feast of St. Patrick, history was made in this 
Southern town when, according to my informant, for 
the first time in the memory of living man, a Negro 
Catholic was buried from this Catholic church. 

The following Wednesday night, I met with my con- 
vert class. Five non-Catholics were present, three men 
and two women. Three Catholics attended. 

I began by saying: “You have heard the noise in this 
little town over a Negro being buried from the Catholic 
Church,” In previous instructions, I had treated of the 
establishment of the Church by Christ, of the marks 
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of the Church, and had dwelt at length on the meaning 
and history of the word “Catholic.” But on Wednesday 
night I spent one full hour explaining again the mean- 
ing of “Catholic” and “all nations.” 

Knowing the background of my prospective converts, 
I ended my talk by saying: “This is for you a hard doc- 
trine, but it is not my doctrine; it is the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. Some of His other doctrines are hard too, 
very hard; but no man has the right to pick out the 
doctrines he will accept and the doctrines he will re- 
ject. Now, I want expressions from the non-Catholics 
present as to where they stand in this matter. Feel per- 
fectly free to express your views or your difficulties 
over this doctrine.” 

The expression of views and the discussion of the 
views lasted for over an hour following my one-hour 
instruction. 


RACE QUESTION IN A CONVERT CLASS 


The first man to speak was the owner and operator 
of a plantation. He said that he believed that Catholics 
and Protestants had become so race-conscious since 
the Federal Government had tried to force integration 
in the schools that people are now unduly concerned 
about Negroes’ attending church with white Catholics. 
He let us know that the doctrine we had just discussed 
would not keep him from becoming a Catholic. 

The second to speak was a well-educated man, for- 
merly a member of the Episcopal Church, a man much 
loved by everybody in this town because of his honesty 
in business, his simplicity and charity in dealing with 
his fellow townsmen. 

He said: “Father, I want to ask a question. You know 
our background. You know how we were brought up 
to think and feel about the Negro. We deal with 
Negroes. I work with Negroes in my place of business. 
But we have never associated with Negroes in any way 
at all. I can understand the necessity of their equality 
in the Catholic Church, but this is what I want to ask. 
If I should kneel by a Negro at the Communion rail, 
and I had a most peculiar feeling, a feeling which I 
could not describe for you in words, but I would not 
emotionally or in any way manifest my feeling, would 
I be displeasing to God?” 

I was deeply touched by his childlike simplicity and 
by his love for God. In 
my mind I contrasted 
his disposition with 
that of some of my 
Catholics who receive 
Communion daily dur- 
ing Lent; and with that 
of my pious ladies who 
wanted to keep the 
Negroes in the last 
pew. I contrasted his 
disposition with that of 
the few white Catho- 
lics who drove a Negro 
Catholic out of our 
church. 
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I answered: “Let me admit something to my shame. 
I am a priest, a teacher of Christ’s doctrines. I am a 
Southerner. I was brought up in prejudice about the 
Negro. I had been a priest for several years when for 
the first time I shook hands with a Negro. I was intro- 
duced to the Negro by another priest. I felt I had to 
shake hands, but I had a most peculiar feeling, which 
I did not show in any way. But at that moment I also 
felt that I was pleasing to God. Since then I have 
shaken hands many times with Negroes, but I never 
had a feeling of repugnance any more. When you have 
knelt by a Negro at the Communion rail a few times, 
you will no longer have that feeling. And the few times 
you will experience it, you will not in any way be dis- 
pleasing to God.” 

A non-Catholic graduate nurse in our class asked: 
“How do all of you think I felt the first time I had to 
bathe a Negro? It was awful. But after the first time, it 
was like bathing any other human body. It was my 
duty. Father, she continued, you are not the only one 
who has fought a battle in the last few days for the 
Catholic Church. I have been fighting the battle with 
you. On all sides I have heard comments about a white 
priest attending a Negro, but I reminded them that the 
same Negro was being attended by white nurses.” 

The third non-Catholic man added: “The same Negro 
was attended by a white doctor. The only difference 
was that the doctor was paid for his service and Father 
was not paid. All that Father got out of it was trouble.” 

There were many other things said in our convert 
class. There were some very funny stories told. There 


were some choice wisecracks. There were bursts of | 


laughter. We had a good time. And my five prospective 
converts left in agreement with the Church. Even the 
three Catholics left in agreement with Father and his 
five non-Catholics. 

The hour was late. I was tired. My night prayers 
were short. But I felt so deeply grateful to God for let- 
ting me belong to His Catholic Church. Yes, I thought, 
as I half-dozed off to sleep, we must see to it that our 
converts understand. We already have enough Cath- 
olics who do not understand. 

My prospective converts have very dear friends 
among our Catholic “leaders” of the parish. What had 
happened on Wednesday night would be discussed 
over and over again. Would my Catholic leaders suc- 
ceed in changing the minds of the members of the 
convert class? And if so, would they keep them from 
becoming Catholics? Would it be better to take even 
a bolder stand with my Catholics? Definitely, no. These 
Catholics may yet be brought around. They have chil- 
dren who must be kept in the Church. There are hopes 
for the children. There will be more hope for the grand- 
children. 

Some of my Catholics who are wrong on the race 
question have nevertheless fought a noble battle for 
the Church in this Protestant land. They deserve much 
credit. Their forefathers, not they, bought the slaves. 
They did not place the Negro where he is today. They 
have much to their credit. I must not lose them. 
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In a place near my parish, some white men were © 
teasing a typical old Southern Negro about Negroes 
wanting to vote and play a part in politics. One white 
man said to the Negro: “Now I suppose the Negroes 
will elect a Negro President for the United States.” The 
old Negro answered: “No sir, I ain't gonna vote for no 
Negro for President. The way I figures is the white 
folks done made such a mess of things in Washington, 
that no colored man ain't ever gonna get it straightened 
out.” 

Pardon me, if I, a native-born Southern priest, feel 
that we Southern white folks have made such a mess of 
things in the South that no one who is not well ac. 
quainted with our intricate problems will ever 
straighten them out. 
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The Sacrifice of Unity 


Holy Mass is a national act of worship, for the { 
cross of Christ has created a new nation of men. 
This divine race will continue to live within the 
shadow of that cross, which is perpetually repre- 
sented and re-presented from millions of Cath- 
olic altars. This new nation, this sturdy race, is 
unique in the history of mankind. It is a race 
created not by blood but by grace. It is a nation 
whose boundaries are not determined by ge- 
ographical lines or linguistic affinities, but by a 
common profession of faith. If we realize the in- 
timate bonds which unite priest and people and 
the Victim and the Godhead before the holy 
altar, we will find strength and courage and 
grace. We will be able to fulfil in ourselves “what 
is wanting in the Passion of Christ.” How great 
is the need of our modern world for such par- 
ticipation! 

Some 15 million American Negroes are seek- 
ing their share in these treasures of God's 
bounty. They know the bitterness of human sac- 
rifices, of the demands of human greed and in- 
human indifference. They dread a sacrifice that 
brings death, not life. They know of the divine | | 
democracy of Christ. They should belong to the | © 
new race; to the people of God. Christ has 
offered and is offering Himself daily—nay, hour- | | 
ly—for all mankind. He is offering Himself for 
them. Christ is our Brother. He is their Brother. 
Mary is our Mother. She is their Mother. God is 
our Father. He is their Father. They are legiti- 
mate heirs de jure of heaven. They need the 
Mass. They must have the Mass... . 

The cross of Calvary is the payment of man’s 
debt to God, and every time Holy Mass is cele- 
brated, this idea of justice is brought to mind. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gladstone O. Wilson, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Kingston, Jamaica. Quoted in Catholic 
Viewpoint on Race Relations, by John LaFarge, S.]. 
(Hanover House, New York, 1956, p. 111). 
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We Meet the Icons 


Robert Muldoon 


an unusual feast: the Encounter of Our Lady 

of Vladimir at Moscow. When the icon of Our 
Lady of Vladimir was first brought to Moscow, in 1395, 
the devout Muscovites met the famous miracle-working 
image as it approached the city, and carried it to the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, where it remained until 
1919. Thus, symbolically, the people of Moscow “en- 
countered” Our Lady, and memory of the event has 
been liturgically preserved. 

A similar encounter took place in Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
on March 28 last. A group of Russian Catholics and 
French-Canadians interested in the Russian apostolate 
journeyed from Montreal, Canada, to Plattsburgh, to 
meet the icons destined for the new Russian-rite chapel 
in Montreal, which will be officially opened in the fall. 
Under the leadership of Rev. Joseph Ledit, a Montreal 
Jesuit of the Russian rite, twenty men and women came 
to Bellarmine College, the Jesuit seminary in Platts- 
burgh, to “encounter” the two large icons of Our Lord 
and Our Lady, which were being brought from the 
Carmelite convent in Morristown, N. J. The encounter 
was a memorable occasion for Bellarmine College, as 
well as for the enthusiastic Canadians, whose long- 
standing desire to have a proper set of icons was finally 
fulfilled. 

Father Ledit had wished to perform the ceremony 
in the chapel of Bellarmine College. The presence of 
women in the group prevented this, since the chapel is 
cloistered. Father Ledit solved this difficulty by im- 
provising a small temporary chapel in the lower en- 
trance foyer of the college building, which is not in 
cloister. With the assistance of the elderly lady and the 
two young people who had transported the icons to 
Plattsburgh from Morristown, the priest set up the 
images of Our Lord and Our Lady (each 4’ x 2’) on 
either side of a square, cloth-covered table in the center 
of the foyer. Three large candles stood on the table, 
and finger-width tapers were distributed to the par- 
ticipants. 

Rev. Josef Jungmann, the Austrian Jesuit liturgist, has 
insisted on the importance of the “sense of the sacred” 
that all Catholics should have. An aura of this sense 
pervaded the evening, mostly because, as Father Ledit 
says, “an icon is not a mere image; it is a presence.” 


O: MAY 21 THE RUSSIAN LITURGY commemorates 





Rosert Mupoon, s.J., is a student at Bellarmine Col- 
lege, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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For a Russian, the icon possesses an almost sacramental 
character. These people assembled to welcome the 
Mother of God, not merely to greet a magnificent image 
of her. 


HOMAGE OF THE NATIONS 


A more cosmopolitan group would have been hard 
to find. Assisting Father Ledit as acolyte was a little 
nine-year-old boy who was born in French Morocco. 
His father, a light-haired Russian, manipulated the 
small golden thurible, filling it with incense and hand- 
ing it to the bearded Jesuit when necessary. The little 
boy wore a blue, floor-length tunic, embroidered in 
white with Byzantine liturgical symbols. His Windsor- 
knotted red necktie stuck over the yoke of the vestment 
in cheerful contrast. His mother also assisted. A native 
of Poland, she had come seven years ago to Montreal 
with her husband and son. 

Three other native Russians participated, along with 
several French-Canadian ladies who are deeply inter- 
ested in the Christian future of Russia. One of these 
had a Jesuit brother who died a victim of the Chinese 
Communists. Father Ledit himself is almost a miniature 
United Nations. French-born, he speaks ten languages; 
and in the course of the evening he switched easily 
from French to English to Russian, as the occasion de- 
manded. 

The service started at 7:30 P. M. Clad in an em- 
broidered blue cope and the black, veiled liturgical cap 
of the Eastern rite, Father Ledit began the blessing 
and incensation of the icons. The blessings and singing 
lasted for an hour and a quarter—plenty of time, a 
Westerner would think, to conduct a relatively simple 
service. But time does not exist for these people when 
they are dealing with sacred things. As Father Ledit 
himself says: 


If we had the proper poet, we would have written 
a big office for the occasion and made it a big 
affair. Our people were working, and we have but 
a tiny congregation, so we just had a token cere- 
mony. So we merely said the blessings of the two 
icons, such as they are in the ritual; then we had 
a very streamlined moleben and the acathist. We 
could not do much more than that. But we do in- 
tend ‘o keep the memory of this day as long as our 
church exists. 


Father Ledit and his people chanted the whole service, 
the clear, simple tone of the priest alternating with the 
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haunting, four-part, harmonized responses of the con- 
gregation. Halfway through the ceremony, Father Ledit 
knelt, bowed profoundly and venerated the icon of Our 
Lady with a kiss, much as priests of the Latin rite 
venerate the Cross on Good Friday. Still bearing the 
small candle he held during the entire service, the priest 
retired to one side while the others venerated the icon. 
From the little acolyte to the elderly lady from New 
Jersey, all made the profound bow and honored the 
image of Our Lady. United in liturgical prayer of heart, 
mind and body, this heterogeneous assembly gave an 
object lesson in the meaning of Christian worship. 

After the veneration of the icon, Father Ledit turned 
and addressed the group in Russian. His eloquence 
spoke to his people; his spirit of intense conviction 
communicated itself even to the half-dozen who knew 
no Russian. Then, in English, the Jesuit spoke directly 
to the lady from New Jersey who, with her two young 
friends, had brought the icons from the Carmel in Mor- 
ristown. “When you return,” he said, “tell the Sisters 
how infinitely grateful we are for the icons.” For an 
instant, he almost wept; for this ceremony was the cul- 
mination of his long-standing dreams for suitable icons 
for his chapel. He then explained the origin of the En- 
counter liturgy, and how it symbolized the deep roots 
of Russian piety. He spoke of the mysterious character 
of the service: “What we are doing here this evening 
cannot be fully comprehended. It is something infinitely 
beyond us.” There was a silence. Father Ledit blessed 
the congregation in Byzantine fashion, and then turned 
to the icons for the conclusion of the ceremony. 

At 8:45, the priest blew out his candle, signaling the 
end of the rite. Shortly afterwards he and his parishion- 
ers drove off in procession to the chapel in Montreal, 
anxious to install the new icons as soon as possible. 


“THAT THEY MAY BE ONE” 


Those of us who watched the ceremony could hardly 
help feeling a deep consciousness of the unifying power 
of the liturgy. This small group, from as varied back- 
grounds, almost, as there were individuals, had gathered 
to celebrate a rite that goes back at least to the 14th 
century, and were thus made one with generations of 
Russians through the bond of living tradition. How 
ironic it is that, on the day previous, another solemn 
“liturgy” occurred in Moscow itself, a parody of liturgy 
and one which will perish in its own brutality—the arti- 
ficial election of Nikita Khrushchev as Soviet Premier. 
Paradoxically enough, the real Russia was more truly 
represented on March 28 at Bellarmine College, under 
the aegis of a French-born Jesuit, than in the phony 
deliberations of the Supreme Soviet on March 27. 

There is a Matins hymn which, in the Russian ritual, 
follows the reading of the Gospel. Perhaps it contains 
just a hint of a prophecy: 


Prepare, O most glorious city of Moscow, to en- 
counter the Virgin Mother of God; behold the 
great bright sun comes to thee from behind the 
closed doors; for the darkness of sadness is driven 
away, the light of your gladness is fulfilled, the 
storm of hostile winds is appeased, men and priests 
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in sadness receive sweet consolation; they pros- 
trate themselves before the One Queen, and say 
in prayer: most glorious Virgin, by your interces- 
sion, deliver your slaves from all sorrow and harm. 


On what twenty-first of May will the citizens of Mos- 
cow once again be permitted to mark the feast of the 
Encounter of Our Lady of Vladimir with full Christian 
liberty? No one knows; and yet the liturgy of Christian 
Russia will far outlive the artificial surrogates for re- 
ligion offered by the Communists to assuage the hunger 
for God which exists in the depths of every man’s being 
—even in Khrushchev’s. Perhaps the most glorious Vir- 
gin will see to it that the return of Christ to the Kremlin 
will happen sooner than we believe possible. Opti- 
mistically, Father Ledit thinks so: “Believe me,” he 
says, “the dawn is shining, but people don’t see it yet. 
They will.” 





Solicitude for Oriental Communities 


We know that today there are multitudes of 
the faithful in Oriental regions who weep bitterly 
as they see their bishops put to death or dis- 
persed, or kept from freely addressing their 
flocks and exercising rightful authority over 
them; as they see so many of their churches 
turned to profane uses or left in squalor; as they 
realize that in these churches they can no longer 
raise up in prayerful union their voices har- 
monized in the wonderful modulations pre- 
scribed by your liturgy, to call down the dew of 
heavenly graces that minds be elevated, hearts 
consoled and remedy found for such great evils. 

We know that many of you have been sent to 
prison and concentration camp, or if they still 
live in their homes, are unable to exercise those 
sacrosanct rights which are theirs—the right not 
only to profess their faith in the sanctuary of 
their consciences, but to teach it openly, to de- 
fend and propagate it in the family circle for the 
proper education of children, and in the school 
for the proper training of pupils. 

On the other hand, we also are aware that 
the faithful of the Oriental Churches, in fraternal 
union with their brethren of the Latin Rite, are 
bearing with fortitude the burdens of this per- 
secution, and in like manner are sharing in their 
martyrdom, their triumph and their glory. In- 
deed, they are persevering with heroic courage 
in their faith. They are resisting the enemies of 
Christianity with the same unconquerable for- 
titude with which your forebears resisted. They 
are raising their supplications to Heaven, if not 
openly, at least in hiding. They remain faithfully 
attached to the Roman Pontiff and to their pas- 
tors. 


Encyclical of Pope Pius XII on the 
Oriental Churches, Dec. 15, 1952. 
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Why Not a Parish Library? 


Jane EF. Hindman 


Mrs. Fred Breining of San Francisco that as far 

back as 1944 she urged a few friends to join with 
her in a club for reading and discussing Catholic litera- 
ture. Before long, the collection of books owned by the 
club became so large that the members felt they should 
share their wealth with others. This was the beginning 
of what is now the parish library of St. Anne of the 
Sunset. 

Mrs. Breining’s love for books is shared by thousands 
who desire an opportunity to enjoy Catholic literature. 
Pope Pius XII, in speaking of religious culture to the 
Union of Men of Catholic Action, September 7, 1947, 
clearly charged the lay apostolate with the duty of 
making books available to all. Parish libraries are doing 
their best to answer the plea of His Holiness. 

Librarians do not go along with skeptics who think 
that most people believe in reading—that is, for the 
other fellow; but they readily admit that they must 
overcome a great amount of inertia before they can ful- 
fil their mission of providing books for the layman. 
Parish librarians persist in their efforts because they 
firmly believe that through good books on the faith the 
reader becomes better-informed, develops a greater love 
of God, and is thus more able to help spread His word. 


Ci BOOKS are so important in the life of 


SURVEY OF PARISH LIBRARIES 


Early in 1958, the Catholic Library Association made 
a survey of parish libraries from New England to the 
West Coast to ascertain how well the demand for 
Catholic books is being met. Its findings cover the 
major problems confronting those who are engaged in 
the work of spreading the love of Christ through the 
printed word. 

Parish libraries follow the Catholic population trend, 
with the greatest number of large libraries being clus- 
tered in the Middle Atlantic States, in Massachusetts, 
Illinois and California. There is an almost equal balance 
between urban and suburban parishes. 

Suburban parishes, where often there is no public 
library nearby, find that by throwing open their parish 
library doors to all who wish to read, they can break 
down the barriers between Catholics and their neigh- 
bors in the community. The sodality of All Saints’ 





Miss HinpMan is a high-school librarian and chairman 
of the Parish Library Section of the Philadelphia Area 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association. 
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Church, Ware, Mass., placed its library books on shelves 
in the vestibule of the church, and issued an invitation 
to the whole town to make use of them. The favorable 
location of the church and the accessibility of the books 
combined with the good will of the volunteers to insure 
the success of the library. 

Urban parish libraries flourish even where the com- 
munity supports an already established public library 
that carries some Catholic books. The public library, 
it is true, will stock any book for which there is sufficient 
demand, since its purpose is to serve the community. 
Requests for—and use of—Catholic books in the public 
library will result in making such literature available 
to Catholic and non-Catholic alike. By making intelli- 
gent use of reviews and criticisms in suggesting titles, 
Catholic patrons can keep the public library up to date 
on books reflecting the thought and philosophy of the 
Church. There are specialized books on religion, how- 
ever, that the public library cannot be expected to pur- 
chase, though Catholics interested in such books should 
have access to them. The logical place for the reader to 
seek books of this kind is in the library of his own parish. 

Of the 75 libraries reporting in the CLA survey, only 
one is in a strictly rural parish, yet there is a real need in 
such isolated areas. The inaccessibility of libraries 
would suggest that there be at least a shelf of readable 
books, including paperbacks, in the church vestibule or 
parish hall. There are other possibilities for sharing 
books. In one Southern town, two of its twenty Catholic 
families subscribed to the same Catholic book club. 
The librarian from a neighboring parish suggested that 
one family change its subscription to another club, and 
that both families, after reading their books, donate 
them to the parish to form the nucleus of a circulating 
library for their less affluent fellow parishioners. The 
results of this venture have yet to be seen. 

Parish libraries fall into three classes as to size; those 
having a book collection numbering up to 10,000, the 
medium libraries of from 500 to 1,000 books, and those 
of less than 500 volumes. But libraries do not remain 
static. Of the small libraries reporting, 90 per cent have 
been established in the last five years and can be ex- 
pected to have larger collections before long, for each 
year sees an increase in the size of a live library. 

Three-fifths of the libraries considered were directly 
inspired by the pastor or by an organization working 
in close cooperation with him. Once initiated, the work 
is carried on by volunteers, mostly nonprofessional, who 
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ask only the good will of their priest. In most cases the 
libraries are self-supporting. Eight report that they are 
subsidized either by the pastor or by parish activities 
such as teen-age dances, or the proceeds of a recrea- 
tional center. 

A few library committees are hindered by the open 
hostility of the pastor who, being bogged down in build- 
ing and school problems, loses sight of the necessity for 
the mental nourishment of his flock. In these cases, 
fund-raising activities are frowned on for fear they may 
divert money from the main parish project. This attitude 
seems illogical in view of the purpose of the parish to 
spread the word of God. The money invested in books 
is trivial compared with the vast expenditures for the 
building programs. Readers who wish to aid the library 
will not allow their donations for books to lessen their 
support of the building drive. 


KEEPING THE LIBRARY ALIVE 


Those interested in the apostolate of books must re- 
member that participation in the project implies a will- 
ingness to persevere even when the results of their 
efforts seem meager. A common fault of librarians is to 
gauge the success of the library by the number of 
volumes borrowed from it. While this is an indication of 
the health of a library, it is not the only one, for much 
good can be accomplished even though a library 
reaches only a few readers. Librarians who read, who 
talk about their books and who encourage others to read 
have successful libraries. 

Members of parish library committees volunteer an 
astounding amount of time. Almost all of them make 
books available after Sunday Masses. In the sunny 
Southern California town of Encino on any Sunday 
morning a passerby will see a six-foot book truck shaded 
by a gay beach umbrella parked directly in front of the 
church. Attracted by colorful, eye-catching posters, 
members of the community pause to browse. The 
librarians of this parish are winning the battle by bring- 
ing the books to the customers and luring them into 
sampling them. Librarians living in more uncertain 
climates often house their collection in the vestibule of 
the church. When the physical layout of the church 
does not allow space for the library, the next-best spot 
is often the school or parish hall. Church architects 
could well give serious thought to including library 
space in church plans. 

The number of hours a library is open depends on the 
number of volunteers to man it. When there is a large 
library corps the demand on the individual’s time is 
nominal; but some libraries with a small committee 
attempt to keep open more 
hours than can be handled, 
and the overburdened volun- 
teers become discouraged. 
Other library committees 
make use of the honor system, 
having open shelves in the 
church vestibule, thus per- 
mitting the reader to browse 
at leisure. This policy is ideal 








where feasible, but its feasibility depends on the type 


od 


of neighborhood around the church. Under the honor 
system, the librarians are free to spend their time order. 
ing and cataloguing books and publicizing the library. 

Professional librarians could be of great assistance to 
the struggling library committees, yet among the libra- 
ries reporting only 19 mentioned professional librarians 
associated with them. Surely there are more librarians 
than that in Catholic parishes. Are professionals perhaps 
afraid of being saddled with all the work; or do the non. 
professional volunteers fear they will lose their hold 
on the library if they ask for aid? Either attitude is 
shortsighted. A professional librarian finds in a parish 
library a direct means of offering his or her talents to 
God; and the neophyte needs advice in the problems 
that arise in a library. 

The parish library must spring from a felt need. The 
women’s club of Seven Dolors Church, Wyndmoor, Pa, 
having no public library service in the town, determined 
to do something for their children. Last June they 
opened a library to supply books for the children of 
the community. Its success was immediate and over- 
whelming. This spring an adult collection is being 
added, in the hope that parents will be tempted to read 
and pass on the word to others. It will take longer to 
interest the parents, but once convinced that they can 
find the time to read a religious book, adults will be- 
come regular patrons of the library. 


SURSUM CORDA 
The fact that parish libraries have flourished for 


a while in some places and then died should not dis- 


courage those interested in the work. It merely means 
that though the library was well begun, it came to a 
stage where it needed a little transfusion of new blood, 
perhaps a larger group of volunteers. Books are remark- 
ably patient. They rest quietly on the shelves until re- 
discovered. It is never too late to start a library up 
again. A thorough weeding of worn-out, obsolete books, 
a few new titles, a coat of paint to brighten the sur- 
roundings, and the library is ready once more to do 
business. 

The Catholic Library Association believes parish 
libraries so important that it has set up a Parish Library 
Section to help volunteer librarians with their problems. 
Any one interested in this movement and wanting to 
begin or reactivate a parish library may secure tech- 
nical advice by writing to the CLA at Villanova Uni- 
versity, Villanova, Pa. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII has been most emphatic 
on the need of the layman for accurate knowledge of 
his faith. In his address of September 7, 1947 to the men 
of Catholic Action he said that the layman often shows 
“an almost complete ignorance of religious matters.” 
And he added: “This ignorance must be fought, rooted 
out and conquered.” 

How can this be better done than through reading 
good books? The parish librarian has an important mis- 
sion to perform in making these books readily accessible 
and in stimulating in his fellow parishioners the desire 
to read them. 
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One Morning When It Rained 


Ruth Seelbammer 


Thursday afternoon. I’m on the wrong side of 

the day, she thought, for Hopkins’ “brown 
brink” that “eastward springs” to help me now. Step- 
ping out of her shoes as she crossed the threshold, she 
went to the record player to put on Tchaikovsky’s First 
Symphony. She balanced the records on the turntable, 
turned the switch and waited a moment for the “Winter 
Daydreams” to begin. Cooled momentarily by the sight 
of the snowflakes on the cover of the album, she walked 
to the kitchen in her shoeless feet. There she prepared 
a cold drink and taking it with her went back to the 
other room, settled herself and gave her attention to the 
music—and her thoughts. 

She had known, before she came home, that this might 
be the last afternoon she would have with her sister for 
a long, unbearable time. Nuns go where they are told 
to go, don’t they? she asked herself. For three protracted 
years the two sisters had not seen each other, had lived 
half a continent apart. Now, after this one short summer, 
the adjustment to separation would have to begin all 
over again, thought Lisa. She had wanted Sister Mary 
Avila not to see how much she feared this second dis- 
sociation. She had wanted not to spoil the afternoon. 
Instead, she had been too quiet, had let herself be too 
absorbed by the impending parting. The nun had given 
no indication of awareness, and yet Lisa knew that if 
she had ever been transparent to anyone, she would be 
most of all transparent to her sister. 

The afternoon's pleasure had been marred for Lisa, as 
had all the other summer's meetings with her sister, by 
the presence of another nun. She had scarcely seen her 
sister alone except for a snatched moment here and 
there. Always there had been another nun (if not in the 
foreground then in the background) or a parcel of them. 
Never, through the summer, had there been an after- 
noon, an evening, of talk for themselves only, as there 
once had been. Possibly Sister Mary Avila does not miss 
it, Lisa thought, but I do. 

But that had all been in the past, and the present was 
nothing like it, Lisa reminded herself. Mary (she had 
not been “Sister” then but simply Mary) had gone into 
a world whither she could not follow her. The only way 
to be there was to go there. 


H: MOOD WAS DARK when she came home late on 





Mrs. SEELHAMMER, whose articles have appeared in 
America before, is on the library staff of Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Wash. 
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Lisa’s iced coffee grew less in the glass while the 
music attenuated and crescendoed in the room. Just 
after the scherzo, with its agitated figuration, the tele- 
phone rang and the voice answering Lisa’s “hello” was 
that of Sister Mary Avila. 

Lisa leaned against the back of her chair in sudden 
weakness. “Did you get your orders?” she asked. The 
orders were due, and past due. 

“Not as yet. This is something else.” 

“What, then?” 

“Look,” Sister Mary Avila said, “this is going to sound 
silly. Will you buy a bathing suit for me?” 

Lisa laughed. “Of course. How soon do you need it?” 

“I need it for Saturday. I am going on a boat trip. 
The superior here has given us special permission to go 
swimming. I haven’t been swimming for years.” 

“I know,” Lisa said. “Not since you entered the order.” 

“Has it really been that long? At any rate, this once I 
would like to go, ergo—the bathing suit.” 

“Tll have it at the convent for you before noon to- 
morrow,” Lisa promised, gaily, because at last Sister 
Mary Avila had asked for something. Always before, in 
answer to all entreaty, there had never been anything 
the nun needed, never anything personal she had 
wanted. 

The Tchaikovsky thing was over when Lisa left the 
phone, and the iced coffee was nearly gone too. Ah well, 
they had served their purpose. 

Early on Friday Lisa went shopping for the swim- 
ming suit. She knew the size and she knew the color. At 
least she presumed it should be black. Clerical black? 
She found a proper suit, dainty, pretty, trimmed with 
white embroidery. Lisa went from the store to the con- 
vent and left her package with the nun who answered 
her ring. As she started back down the walk she heard 
hurried footsteps behind her. She turned to see Sister 
Mary Avila. 

The nun spoke breathlessly. “I listened for the door- 
bell but I couldn’t get there in time to answer it myself. 
First, I do love you for being able to ask you for the 
bathing suit. Second, the orders came.” 

“Where do you go?” Lisa asked dully, the words bitter 
as quassia on her tongue. 

“The wire said that I was to return to the mother- 
house.” 

“But you said you couldn't stand to go back to the 
motherhouse,” Lisa protested. “You said you would slit 
your wrists if you had to go back there again. I heard 
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you say that one day when you were talking with one 
of the nuns.” 

“Poor baby,” the nun said sadly. “That was only con- 
vent jargon. Will you ever understand my world at all, 
my serious words that are jocose and my jocose words 
that are serious? Believe me when I say that I am never 
any happier doing what I want to do than I am when 
I am doing that which I do not want to do.” 

Lisa thought of the bathing suit the nun would never 
wear and of the boat trip she would never take. Sister 
Mary Avila read her face. “You are wrong. I still have 
tomorrow. I am to take the night train on Sunday. I'll 
be gay in your way tomorrow—for you—because you 
care so much.” 

Lisa smiled her relief. She touched the nun’s wrist 
lightly for a moment, and after making arrangements to 





take her (and another of the nuns who would travel 
with her ) to the train on Sunday, said goodbye. 

On Saturday morning when Lisa awoke, the first 
sound she heard through her open bedroom window 
told her how far the nun would be above and beyond 
disappointment. Lisa had been right the first time. The 
bathing suit would never be used unless she herself 
used it, which seemed, now, unlikely. 

Strangely enough, somewhere deep within her, there 
stirred a glimmer, a flicker, of knowing what it might 
be like not to care about what is immaterial, yet ma- 
terial; and though she had, at first, looked blindly 
through the windowpane, she now found herself, sud- 
denly, looking with interest and with a stirring of 
personal purpose at the downpour, the veritable deluge, 
of rain. 








AMERICA BALANCES THE BOOKS 


RELIGION 





Among recent publications in the reli- 
gious field, there are several attractive 
books which recount the fascinating de- 
tails of the life story of the visionary 
of Lourdes. St. Bernadette Soubirous 
(Pantheon. $4.95), by Msgr. Francis 
Trochu, is regarded in France as the 
definitive biography of the saint. The 
accolade is well merited, for the book 
is consistently objective and meticu- 
lously complete. The author’s extensive 
research in the primary sources enables 
him to re-create scenes and portray the 
characters of Bernadette and her con- 
temporaries with realistic vividness. In 
St. Bernadette: The Child and the Nun 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.75), Margaret 
Trouncer centers her attention on the 
gradual spiritual development of the 
Soubirous girl until she attained the 
stature of a saint as the nun of Nevers. 
Having been privileged to study the 
annals of the motherhouse of St. Gil- 
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dard, where Bernadette lived and died 
as a religious, the writer is especially 
competent in describing the 13 years 
of Sr. Marie Bernard in the cloister. 

The Miracle of Bernadette (Pren- 
tice-Hall. $4) is a reprint of a book by 
a non-Catholic, Margaret G. Blanton, 
who evidently had a fervent admira- 
tion for the subject of her study. With 
a journalist’s insatiable desire for facts, 
the author turned for her material 
to the reliable documents of Leonard J. 
Cros, S.J., a contemporary of the vi- 
sionary and an official investigator of 
her case. A biography that has won 
wide acclaim in France is Bernadette 
(Desclee. $3.50), by Marcelle Auclair. 
The excellent translation of this well- 
documented narrative, by Kathryn Sul- 
livan, R.S.C.]., is greatly enhanced by 
page after page of photographs and 
illustrations. Our Lady of Lourdes 
(Newman. $4), by Msgr. Joseph Deery, 
offers delightful reading to past or fu- 
ture pilgrims to the Marian sanctuary. 
There is not only a review of the life 
of Bernadette in these pages but also a 
history of the shrine through the hun- 
dred years of its existence. 


Other Books on Our Lady 


While on the subject of our Lady of 
Lourdes, it seems appropriate to men- 
tion as collateral reading some of the 
latest books on Mariology. In the 16th 
apparition, the Lady of the grotto re- 
vealed her identity to Bernadette in 


that unique collocation of words, “I 
am the Immaculate Conception.” An 
explanation of that dogma of faith 
forms the substance of Radiant Crown 
of Glory (Kenedy. $3.50), by the 
Franciscan scholar, Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann. Concise as it is comprehen- 
sive, the treatment of the subject is 
both instructive and inspiring. Another 
contribution to Marian — studies is 
Queen of Heaven (Macmillan. $2.50), 
by the French theologian, P. René 
Laurentin. Written explicitly for the 
mature laity, this illuminating discus- 
sion shows how the Church gained 
through the years a clearer conscious- 
ness of Mary’s role in the redemptive 
mission of the Incarnate Word. 

From Dublin comes an impressive 
volume by Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., 
Mediatress of All Graces (Golden 
Eagle. 21s). With precision of thought 
and grace of diction, the author re- 
views the litany of Mary’s glorious pre- 
rogatives in her relationship with 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit and the 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The precise meaning of Mary’s 
exalted title of Co-redemptrix is con- 
sidered by Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., 
and Sr. Dolores, O.S.B., in Our Lord 
and Our Lady (Philosophical Library. 
$4.50). The compilers of the Jesu-Maria 
course in religion have assembled an 





Here is the second section of our 
roundup of the more important 
books of the past six months. Sec- 
tions on fiction, history and the home 
scene were given last week. In our 
next week’s issue we will round up 
the best books on economics and 
labor. 
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abundance of material from Scripture, 
tradition and papal pronouncements to 
clarify in exact terminology our Lady’s 
position in the economy of salvation. 

There are many inspirational passages 
for priests, Brothers and Sisters in the 
latest work of Louis Colin, C.Ss.R., 
Our Lady, Queen of the Religious Life 
(Newman. $3.75). Emphasizing the 
fact that Mary is the model of both the 
contemplative and the active apostolic 
life, he proposes practical hints on in- 
creasing devotion to the Mother of 
God in accordance with the principles 
of St. Louis de Montfort. 

“The most pressing duty of Chris- 
tians,” Pope Pius XII has stated, “is 
to live the liturgical life and increase 
and cherish its supernatural spirit.” 
This inspiring subject, so prominent in 
Catholic thought today, is the theme of 
The American Parish and the Roman 
Liturgy (Macmillan. $3.50), by H. A. 
Reinhold. Stimulating reading awaits 
priests, religious and laity in these 
pages, where an eminent authority on 
the subject spells out for the members 
of the Mystical Body the means and 
the manner of participating, through 
corporate worship, in the mediatorship 
of Christ. A pattern for liturgical spir- 
ituality is drawn by the late Caryll 
Houselander in The Risen Christ 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.75), as she reflects 
upon the Master’s forty days upon 
earth before the Ascension. She points 
to the glorious implications of our 
Christen-ing, as we die with Christ to 
sin and rise to a new area of sacra- 
mental reality. 


Liturgy and Christian Living 


United with the God-Man of Galilee 
in grace, the life of the true Christian 
must necessarily be sacrificial. An analy- 
sis of this purgative way in the spirit- 
ual life is found in Approach to Pen- 
ance (Sheed & Ward. $2.50), by 
Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. The positive 
motives are principally stressed in 
developing the spirit of detachment, 
which conditions the faculties of the 
soul for the perfect love of God. Our 
Life of Grace (Fides. $6.95), by F. 
Cuttaz, is a sound and thorough study 
of the moral and mystical effects of 
sanctifying grace in the lives of Chris- 
tians. The dignity of the sacerdotal vo- 
cation is defined in glowing terms by 
Joseph Staudinger, S.J., in Holiness of 
the Priesthood (Newman. $5.75). In 
describing the essential traits of char- 
acter of true mediators with Christ, 
the writer stresses the important rela- 
tionship between personal sanctity and 
pastoral zeal. 

Though Guidance in Spiritual Direc- 
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tion (Newman. $4.75), by Charles 
Doyle, was written for priests primari- 
ly, it can be beneficial to others as a 
sort of what-to-do-until-the-counselor- 
comes book. It is a very practical 
manual of advice on the purgative, il- 
luminative and unitive ways to sancti- 
ty, augmented by apt quotations from 
the masters of asceticism. A grand de- 
sign for wholehearted Christian living 
in the religious state is outlined in The 
Yoke of Divine Love (Templegate. 
$3.75), by Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 
His candid and crisp comments on 
various phases of life in the cloister, 
though written in the language of the 
Benedictine rule, admit of universal 
application. 


Marriage and Lay Apostles 


The spiritual, mental and physical 
aspects of the marital vocation are 
carefully examined by Canon Jacques 
Leclerq in Marriage Is a Great Sacra- 
ment (Macmillan. $2). Discussing the 
potentials of holiness to be actualized 
by husband and wife as the instru- 
ments of grace for each other, he 
brings to the fore the rarely mentioned 
factor of the spirit of poverty in Chris- 
tian marriage. In Together in Marriage 
(Fides. $2.95), John J. Kane, a pro- 
fessional sociologist, pinpoints the 
reasons for the unhappiness of some 
spouses and then offers advice on the 
development of a Catholic atmosphere 
in the home. The maturing of parents 
as well as of children as the years go by 
is treated in a series of essays by a 
group of husbands, wives and a priest 
in Growing Up Together (Fides. 
$3.95). A collection of statements by 
19 leaders of Catholic Action, Lay 
Workers for Christ (Newman. $8), 
edited by George L. Kane, gives some 
stirring insights into the practical zeal 
of these men and women in their efforts 
to diffuse the charity of the divine Mas- 
ter in various fields in the modern world. 

The most perfect type of prayer for 
the true follower of Christ is “through 
Him, with Him and in Him” in the 
sacrifice of the Mass. The Liturgy of 
the Mass (Herder. $4.95) is a re- 
vamped edition of the masterly writings 
of the Augustinian Pius Parsch, whose 
dominant theme is the active partic- 
ipation of all the members of the Mys- 
tical Body in the sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God on our altars. 

The liturgical prayers of the missal 
are linked with the principles of the 
supernatural life by A. Biskupek, S.V.D., 
in The Holy Mass and Life (Society of 
St. Paul. $2.50), to indicate how the 
alert Christian can share in the salvific 
mission of Christ in the world today. 


This Is the Mass (Hawthorn. $4.95) is 
an excellent literary and pictorial ex- 
planation of the Christian sacrifice, by 
Henri Daniel-Rops, the French writer, 
and Yousuf Karsh, the renowned pho- 
tographer. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen con- 








Five Outstanding 


The American Parish and the Roman 
Liturgy 
by H. A. Reinhold 
The Risen Christ 
by Caryll Houselander 
This Is the Mass 
by Henri Daniel-Rops 
St. Bernadette Soubirous 
by Msgr. Francis Trochu 
The Yoke of Divine Love 
by Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 











tributes a notable introduction on the 
theology of the Mass and also acts as 
celebrant in the action-shots at the altar. 
A prayer book that can help toward 
attention and devotion at Mass is Mary- 
knoll Missal (Kenedy. $8), written in 
modern English and conforming to the 
recent decrees from Rome on the sim- 
plification of the rubrics. 


Prayer in Christian Life 


The mature Christian strives daily 
to live intimately with the divine Mas- 
ter by means of vocal and mental 
prayer. For the increasing number of 
the laity especially who are intent upon 
praying liturgically with the Church, 
The Sacrifice of Praise (Kenedy. $3), 
by V. G. Little, will serve as an intro- 
duction to the meaning and the use of 
the Divine Office. Mary P. Ryan, in 
Key to the Psalms (Fides. $3.50), 
offers in an intelligible style the latest 
findings of Scripture scholars on the 
ancient prayers, sanctified by Christ's 
usage and now forming a large part 
of the Church’s liturgy. Retreat mas- 
ters and confessors especially will find 
Stages in Prayer (Herder. $3.25) of 
special interest. It is a concise thesis by 
a master of mystical theology, John G. 
Arintero, O.P., on the methods of 
directing souls from humble _ begin- 
nings to the closest union with God in 
prayer. Msgr. Romano Guardini, in 
Prayer in Practice (Pantheon. $3.50), 
points to careful preparation, coura- 
geous perseverance and a consistent 
spirit of recollection as the requisites for 
effective communication with God. 

A gracious welcome awaits any new 
book of meditations that is sound, pro- 
vocative and practical. All these quali- 
ties abound in Ponder Slowly (New- 
man. $3.95), a rich source of material 
for meditation daily or in time of re- 
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treat. Written by Francis X. Pierce, S.]., 
it is based chiefly on the Ignatian 
Spiritual Exercises. Though not a 
formal book of meditations, Teach Ye 
All Nations (Benziger. $2.75), by 
Edward L. Murphy, S.J., an expert in 
missiology, presents matter for the 
prayerful consideration of all Chris- 
tians on the broad dimensions of the 
Church’s apostolic mission and the 
part each must play in the increase of 
the supernatural life of the Mystical 
Body. In the renowned tradition of the 
Maria Laach school of liturgical stud- 
ies, Dame Aemiliana Lohr explains in 
The Great Week (Newman. $2.75) 
each ceremony, each action, each 
prayer of the restored Holy Week 
liturgy. It can serve as a fruitful sub- 
ject of meditation at any season. 

Giving the devil his due as a relent- 
less adversary, a fallen angel and a 
person of keen intellect and strong 
will, the Dominicans Gerald Vann and 
P. K. Meagher, in The Temptations of 
Christ (Sheed & Ward. $2.75), draw 
practical applications for modern Chris- 
tians from the example of our Lord as 
He repulsed the tempter in the desert. 
Stars of Comfort (Regnery. $3.50), by 
Vincent McNabb, O.P., is a series of 
retreat conferences for the laity on a 
variety of topics. Written in a distinc- 
tively prodding style with Christ speak- 
ing directly to the reader, My Other 
Self (Bruce. $3.50), by C. J. Enzler, 
contains some helpful suggestions for 
reflection on the words and the example 
of the God-Man. The Paths of Prayer 
(Comet. $2.75) is a new translation of 
the enlightening treatise by Pierre- 
Joseph de Cloriviére, S.J., on the meth- 
ods of developing a sound interior life 
through mental prayer. 


Saints to Emulate 


In the field of hagiography, there 
are several new volumes. The story of 
the 12th-century contemplative St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux (Harper. $2.75), 
is a character study of the founder of 
many monasteries, prolific writer and 
adviser to Popes and kings, by Bruno 
James. The latest addition to the series 
of pictorial biographies by the world- 
famous Swiss photographer, Leonard 
von Matt, is Saint Dominic (Regnery. 
$7.), with an authoritative text by the 
historian Marie-Humbert Vicaire, O.P. 
Another lucid document on the same 
subject is St. Dominic: Pilgrim of 
Light (Kenedy. $3.95), by Gerard K. 
Brady, which conveys to the reader 
some of the zealous spirit of the found- 
er of the Order of Preachers as he 
spread Christ’s gospel through medieval 
France, Spain and Italy. 
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A book distinguished for careful re- 
search and clear presentation, St. John 
Baptist de la Salle (Macmillan. $6.50), 
by W. J. Battersby, is an illuminating 
account of the life and educational 
work of the founder of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. 

A name revered by American Cath- 
olics, especially in the Midwest, is 
Philippine Duchesne, a member of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart who was 
beatified in 1940. Louise Callan, 
R.S.C.J., in Philippine Duchesne (New- 
man. $8), narrates the fascinating de- 
tails of her heroic life as a missionary 
among the pioneers of the early 19th 
century. In a series of biographical 
essays, John A. O’Brien discusses, in 
Giants of the Faith (Hanover. $3.75), 
the lives of Paul, Augustine, Newman, 
Chesterton, Brownson and Hecker and 
reflects especially on their methods of 
winning souls to Christ. The brilliant 
career of Pope Pius XII as student, 
papal diplomat, Cardinal and Vicar of 
Christ is accurately described in Wit- 
ness of the Light (Longmans, Green. 
$4), by the well-known biographer 





Katherine Burton. Those interested in 
the Church’s history in the early 20th 
century will find Give Me Souls (New- 
man, $3.75), by Sr. M. Benedetta, 
O.S.F., a well-documented, complete 
biography of Cardinal Merry del Val, 
the Secretary of State of Pope Pius X. 

The late James L. Gillis, C.S.P., a 
Catholic apologist renowned especially 
as editor of the Catholic World, has ex- 
pressed some of the deep convictions 
of his soul on a wide variety of topics 
in My Last Book (Kenedy. $3.95), 
which he termed “a study of the things 
of God.” 

If it is not irreverent to speak of a 
spiritual book being a “sneak” success, 
one of the surprises of the season was 
the enormous popularity (and deserved, 
too) of You, by Rev. M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.O. (Bruce. $4.50). These fruit- 
ful chapters revolve around the theme 
of the dignity of the human person and 
focus on the fact that man’s true dignity 
is found only in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. This is a book directed to all the 
“you’s” who are, or should be, in Him. 

VINCENT DE P. HAyEs, 5). 





BIOGRAPHY 





Both the scholar and the general read- 
er have enjoyed of late an unusually 
generous number of important and in- 
teresting offerings in the field of biog- 
raphy. 

Topping the list is the final volume 
of the late Douglas Southall Freeman’s 
projected life of Washington, George 
Washington: First in Peace, by John 
Alexander Carroll and Mary Wells Ash- 
worth (Scribner. $10). Upon the death 
of Freeman at the conclusion of the 
sixth volume, his monumental work has 
been brought to a successful conclusion 
by two of his colleagues. Volumes VI 
and VII are really the first full-scale 
scholarly treatment of Washington’s 
Presidential years. The whole work is 
one of the most important achievements 
in the field of biography. 


An important early colonial figure has 
been rescued from near oblivion by 
Edmund S. Morgan in The Puritan 
Dilemma: The Story of John Winthrop 
(Little, Brown. $3.50). Many readers 
should find this story of the leader of 
the effort to found a Puritan Common- 
wealth in Massachusetts both interest- 
ing and informative. 

The Magnificent Missourian: The Life 
of Thomas’ Hart Benton, by Elbert B. 
Smith (Lippincott. $6), is the second 
excellent account of the neglected mem- 
ber of the “Big Four” to appear recently. 
It should help to revive the memory of 
an able statesman and rather flamboyant 
champion of the West during the sec- 
ond quarter of the 19th century. 


Civil War and After 


The Civil War period has not been 
completely overlooked but there is little 
in the way of strict biographical work. 
A new edition of an old classic appears 
in the Memoirs of General William T. 
Sherman (Indiana U. $8), a work which 
on its first appearance produced the 
opposite effect to the one intended 
by the author. It seems to have set the 
traditional picture of Sherman as a ruth- 
less destroyer and a pioneer practitioner 
of total war. A. P. Hill: Lee’s Forgotten 
General, by William Woods Hassler 
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BRUSSELS WORLD EXHIBITION 1958 


Holy See 


Aerogram Scarf 





You can obtain this beautiful 

100-per-cent pure silk scarf, 

20 inches wide, with the coat of arms of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII in the center. Illustrated with portraits of 
personages at the court of Pope Gregory XVI, from 
original drawings by the Italian painter Bertini (1864). 


Inscription: ‘Participazione della S. Sede e della 
vita cattolica all’ Esposizione di Bruxelles 1958” .* 


A touch of old Christian Europe on silk in a 

beautifully decorated cardboard envelope (AEROGRAM), 
which you can send to your friends all over the world. 
A Christian message, a gift of taste and originality. 


Send $3 to have it mailed from Brussels to you, 
or to your friends. 


Send check to: 


13-14, Place Royale, BRUSSELS, Belgium 


Please print your name and address or your friend’s. 


*PARTICIPATION OF THE HOLY SEE AND OF CATHOLIC LIFE AT THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 1958 
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University of Detroit 
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the teaching of mathematics and reading, and many other specialized 


fields . 


. as part of a comprehensive summer session program. Special 


facilities for clergy and religious. 
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Detroit 21, Michigan 
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(Garrett & Massie. $3.95), is a full-scale 
treatment of the youngest Confederate 
major general. While able and agrressive 
in battle, he was frequently at odds with 
his superiors and occasionally bungled 
the routine duties of a corps comman- 
der. The average reader will find the 
story interesting and exciting. 





Five of the Best—— 


George Washington, Vol. VII 
by John Alexander Carroll and 
Mary Wells Ashworth 
Naked to Mine Enemies 
by Charles W. Ferguson 
Warwick the Kingmaker 
by Paul Murray Kendall 
The Magnificent Missourian 
by Elbert B. Smith 
Al Smith and His America 
by Oscar Handlin 











Coming closer to our own day, we 
find several interesting appraisals of 
figures whom the older generation can 
remember as living heroes or villains. 
Theodore Roosevelt: The Formative 
Years, 1858-1886, by Carlton Putnam 
(Scribner. $10), is the first book of a 
projected four-volume work. Probably 
the most complete and exhaustive study 
of the childhood and youth of the Re- 
publican President yet undertaken, it 
emphasizes ideas and traits of character 
which dominated Roosevelt’s later life. 
There is an abundance of interesting 
and informative background material 
and the author, while admiring his hero, 
is fairly objective. 

Woodrow Wilson: American Prophet 
(Vol. I) and World Prophet (Vol. Il), 
by Arthur Walworth (Longmans, Green. 
$15), is a very readable and objective 
account, long enough to be complete 
yet lacking the formidable bulk of Ray 
S. Baker’s work. While there is little 
that is new, all the important facts are 
presented and discussed without any at- 
tempt to give final answers on the more 
controversial points of Wilson’s policies. 

Oscar Handlin’s Al Smith and His 
America (Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50) 
is more an interpretation of Smith’ 
career than straight biography. He is 
presented as the symbol of a new force 
in American life: the sons of the immi- 
grant. The opening sentence of the book 
asks the question “can a Catholic be- 
come President?” and though the av- 
thor returns to the problem several 
times, he shies away from a definite 
answer. 

Few authors have turned their atten- 
tion lately to contemporary figures, the 
most interesting exception being Mar- 
garet L. Coit in her Mr. Baruch (Hough 
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ton Mifflin. $6.95). This is an excellent 
account of the life and activities of a 
man who is well on the way to becoming 
a legend. The author indulges in a good 
deal of interesting speculation as to 
what makes her hero tick, and discusses 
a question many have asked: why is it 
that a man of such outstanding ability in 
many fields, the trusted advisor of Presi- 
dents and statesmen for nearly fifty 
years, has always avoided public office? 
Her answer, that he shrank from respon- 
sibility through fear of failure, does not 
seem too convincing. 

Turning to the European scene, we 
have several absorbing as well as schol- 
arly accounts of some of the more dra- 
matic heroes or villains of earlier days. 
Naked to Mine Enemies, by Charles W. 
Ferguson (Little, Brown. $6), tells the 
story of Cardinal Wolsey. The rise and 
achievements of this talented, deter- 
mined son of a humble butcher supplies 
plenty of drama and pageantry, of 
which the author takes full advantage. 

Paul Murray Kendall, author of Rich- 
ard III, gives us another exciting story 
of the Wars of the Roses in Warwick the 
Kingmaker (Norton. $5.95). The author 
stresses the predominant role of Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, in the over- 
throw of Henry VI and the crowning of 
Edward IV and shows how a talented 
and successful leader was ruined by his 


own pride and ambition. Those who 
enjoy drama will find this story as thrill- 
ing as the volume on Wolsey. Of far less 
importance historically are The Great- 
ness of Oliver Cromwell, by Maurice 
Ashley (Macmillan. $5), and Victory: 
The Life of Lord Nelson, by Oliver 
Warner (Little, Brown. $6.50). Both 
are well written and fairly interesting, 
but Mr. Warner gives the usual uncriti- 
cal panegyric of Britain’s naval hero, and 
Mr. Ashley’s attempt to picture Crom- 
well as a pioneer of liberty of conscience 
is not very convincing. 

Charles V: Father of Europe, by Ger- 
trude von Schwarzenfeld (Regnery. 
$6.50), is mostly a series of sketches 
of persons and places connected with 
the Emperor and a discussion of his 
policies and ideals. The attempt to 
crowd too much into a small volume 
causes confusion and supposes a good 
knowledge of the period on the part of 
the reader, but scholars will find it 
interesting and helpful. 

Louis Pasteur, by Louis Pasteur- 
Vallery-Radot (Knopf. $3), is the latest 
addition to the “Great Lives In Brief” 
series. The author, a grandson of the 
great scientist, tells the inspiring story 
of a brilliant scientist and a great man 
in a manner which should have a wide 
appeal even aside from the timeliness 
of the subject. F, J. GALLAGHER 








In the past half-year a new series of 
world problems has gone into orbit, 
some of them by human intent, others 
by the sheer force of events. In the book 
world, the publishers have come for- 
ward with a number of trackers, which 
are intended to keep us informed on 
these fateful movements in the political 
sky above us. Though sometimes mixing 
astrology with their astronomy, most of 
these books serve their function well. 
Two former ambassadors illustrate 
the problems we face. Chester Bowles, 
once our envoy to India, is an “idea” 
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man. In his Ideas, People and Peace 
(Harper. $2.50), he enlarges thoughts 
originally written for the 1957 Britan- 
nica Yearbook. His generic title indicates 
how broad is the program of its amiable 
ambassador-author. But George F. Ken- 
nan plays it much closer to the chest. 
Trained to precision all his life, the 
former U. S. envoy to Moscow has re- 
duced his recommendations to the 
sharpest edge. His Reith lectures on the 
BBC have now been published in this 
country under the title Russia, the Atom 
and the West (Harper. $2.50). Un- 
fortunately the public has not appreci- 
ated comments of this keen mind. 
The scientists realized a decade ago 
that they could not hope to stay out of 
the debate on foreign policy. Edward 
Teller, the “father of the H-bomb,” has 
been a strong proponent of continuing 
nuclear tests. He develops some of his 
ideas in Our Nuclear Future, in collab- 


oration with Albert L. Latter (Criterion. | 


$3.50). This is meant to explain to the 
layman both the scientific and the po- 
litical meaning of the H-bomb. 


New Books 
for Everyone 





The Gift of God 
Come, Holy Spirit 


Msgr. John T. McMahon. The 
author shows the Holy Spirit as an 
abiding presence within us and then 
considers the way in which we 
may invoke Him in our prayers, 
acts and decisions. $3.25 





Happiness Through Prayer 


Karl Rahner, S.J. Translated by 
John Hennig. A positive attempt 
to insert prayer in the context of 
modern thought and modern con- 
ditions of life. Combining scholar- 
ship with practical experience, the 
author emphasizes that real happi- 
ness can exist only through prayer. 

$1.50 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 











Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 








STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting, done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 
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IN THE 
+ HEART OF 
y SAN FRANCISCO 


The Best In 


@ Religious Art 
Traditional & Contemporary 
@ Catholic Books 
New and Used 
e@ Greeting Cards 
Everyday & Christmas 


@ Religious Records 
Chant, Masses, Etec. 


9 JUNIPERO SERRA SHOP 
157 Maiden Lane, Just Off Union Square 



















-—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 41st year. Director: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 














RUSSELL KIRK 
Author of The Conservative Mind 
is now editing MODERN AGE: 
A CONSERVATIVE REVIEW 
Quarterly—$3.00 a year 
“Speaks out forthrightly”—London Times 
FREE COPY ON REQUEST 
Write Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Inc. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 











AMERICA ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 














Please enrol renew 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 


If Dr. Teller and his associate mini- 
mize the perils of the famous “fallout,” 
Ralph E. Lapp, another scientist, de- 
scribes in his Voyage of the Lucky 
Dragon (Harper. $3.50) the tragedy 
that overtook the ill-fated Japanese fish- 
ing vessel of that name. It was too close 





Five Foremost 


Home to Poland 

by Christine Hotchkiss 
Choice for Survival 

by Louis J. Halle 
Adenauer and the New Germany 

by Edgar Alexander 
Inside Russia Today 

by John Gunther 
Our Nuclear Future 

by Edward Teller and 

Albert L. Latter 











when the nuclear bomb was triggered at 
Bikini in March, 1954. This accidental 
circumstance had unexpected political 
resu'’s, to say nothing of the death or 
disability it brought to members of the 
crew. 

After reading the two preceding pairs 
of books, one is more disposed to take 
up the study of Choice for Survival 


(Harper. $2.75). The author of this | 


slight but closely reasoned book is Louis 
J. Halle. A former member of our State 
Department's Policy Planning Staff, he 
has been more recently at the Graduate 
institute of International Studies in 
Geneva. This is an optimistic book in 


the sense that it refrains from the pro- | 


fessional alarmism of some writers. 
Examining our prospects for limiting a 
future war, it is a book for slow reading 
and careful reflection. 

A former Secretary of State is always 
entitled to an audience. Dean Acheson, 
in Power and Diplomacy (Harvard. 
$3), examines the key decision areas of 
our day. And in the atomic era, the 


_ higher plane of ethics is more per- 


0) Sustaining, $25 or more 
0 Charter, $100 or more 
... Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 


Name 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive America, Na- 
tional Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a Teport of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 








t 
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tinent than ever before. A young Prot- 
estant clergyman, Ernest W. Lefever, 
has made a brave and penetrating ef- 
fort to situate great power responsibili- 
ties in the moral framework with his 
study, Ethics and United States Foreign 
Policy (Meridian. $1.25). This is a 
“primer” on a most complex issue: the 
relation of power and peace. 


Germany's Place and Promise 


Nowhere has U. S. policy had more 
direct impact than in Europe, particu- 
larly in Germany. James B. Conant, our 
last High Commissioner and our first 
ambassador to Bonn, has provided a 
“personal appraisal” of Germany in 








Vocations 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSs 


t 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Serve God Through 
@ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work © Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 
For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





100 DUJARIE HALL 





HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do | 
have a vocation? ... Can I be a 
priest? . . . Would I be a good 
priest? If you have, you will find 
great help in a brief booklet writ- 
ten especially for young men like 
yourself, facing a decision that 
can change your entire life. This 
booklet tells about the Holy Cross 
Fathers who serve Christ “across 
the world” as parish priests, for- 
eign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, 
direct language will help you take 
the best road to serving Christ. 
Simply write to 

HOLY CROSS FATHERS 

North Easton, Massachusetts 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-schoo 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 


£ 
= 











Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryand. 








: a dedicated life 
IN THE WORLD 


A potential Secular Institute, the 
Daughters wear modern street dress, 
are self-supporting; yet lead a life 
of total dedication with vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. A 
varied apostolate stresses the spirit- 
ual works of mercy through parish 
visitation. Write Miss Mary C 
Long. ..: 


¢ DAUGHTERS of OUR LADY of FATIMA 


Fatima House, 
25 Highland Ave., Lansdowne 4, Pa. 
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Germany and Freedom (Harvard. $3). 
On balance, a constructive and optimis- 
tic picture. One reason why the ex- 
president of Harvard believes Nazism 
is no real peril is Germany's current 
economic prosperity. At the head of 
that country’s economic life since the 
beginning of the Federal Republic has 
been Ludwig Erhard. His first move 
was to abolish rationing and controls. 
He presents his reasons for that action 
and his general political philosophy in 
Prosperity through Competition (Prae- 
ger. $5). Another glance into German 
thinking is provided by Western Ger- 
man Leadership and Foreign Policy 
(Row, Peterson. $7). This book, spon- 
sored by the Rand Corporation, under 
the editorship of Hans Speier and Phil- 
lips Davison, is based on interviews 
with German leaders in all walks of life. 

Of the many volumes about Chancel- 
lor Adenauer, perhaps the most pro- 
found of recent date is Edgar Alex- 
ander’s Adenauer and the New Ger- 
many (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.25). 
This is a necessary study of the Western 
ideas, based on natural law, that have 
guided both the Catholic Adenauer and 
the Protestant President Heuss. 

But do you want a quick glance over 
the whole picture without too much 
strain? Page through newspaperman 
Blair Bolles’ The Big Change in Europe 
(Norton. $5.95). It tells about the con- 
sumer revolution in 16 countries as of 
1953-58. 


France and Colonialism 


A key to the present French crisis 
can be found in Lost Statesman 
(Abelard-Schuman. $5), subtitled “the 
strange story of Mendés-France,” in 
which Alexander Werth describes the 
failure to create a “new Left” in France. 
The same story, spelled out in military 
terms, may be found in Lieutenant in 
Algeria (Knopf. $3.50), where Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber tells what he 
saw in Algeria during six months’ reserve 
duty at the end of 1956. This account, 
originally told in the Mendesian Ex- 
press, was denounced as a defamation 
of the French Army. It is sobering, if 
polemic, literature. 

From Algeria to another Muslim 
area: the Middle East. Glubb Pasha, 
otherwise known as Lt. Gen. Sir John 
Bagot Glubb, was fired from his post 
as commander of the Jordan Arab Le- 
gion in 1956. With him went a long 
tradition of paternal, but friendly British 
telations with the Trans-Jordanian 
Arabs. In A Soldier with the Arabs 
(Harper. $6), the victim of the young 
King of Jordan tells of the forces of 
nationalism that ended an era. 
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THE 
CATHOLIC 
BOOK CLUB 


presents 


The Autobiography 
of 


St. Therese 
of Lisieux 


The complete, original 
text newly translated 

by 
MSGR. Ronald Knox 


New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


List $4.50 
CBC MEMBER PRICE 


$2.98 





This is the real Saint, a real lovable, 
strong, clear-minded, generous-hearted 
young woman of modern times. A book to 
treasure! 

This new, authentic autobiography con- 
tains several actual untouched photographs 
of the Little Flower, one of her home and 
a generous sample of her handwriting. 


Best of all, it is a beautiful translation of 
the untouched original letters of St. Thérése. 
Her earlier recollections reflect the sim- 
plicity of a loving, affectionate child. As 
her account moves forward in her life, the 
tone takes on maturity and extraordinary 


insight. List Price $4.50 





How to Join 


1) Select two books listed on the 
coupon at right, 2) fill out the 
coupon, and 3) mail it to the 
Catholic Book Club. We will send 
you the two selections for the 
price of one. Postage prepaid by 
us. 

Each month thereafter you will 
receive an advance newsletter with 
a feature book review of the com- 
ing selection and reviews of other 
worth-while, recommended Cath- 
olic books. With the newsletter 
will come a prepared card with 
your name and our return address. 
If you do not wish a book at any 
time, just check the card and mail 
it back to us. You may use the 
card to order a substitute CBC 
book for $2.98—or any other 
book published in the U. S. A. at 
list price. 

No pressure. No bother. Excel- 
lent books. 31% saving. All one 
price—$2.98. You'll be glad you 
joined the Catholic Book Club, 
operated by the Jesuit Fathers of 
America Press. 


“= 





CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
70 E. 45th St.. New York 17, New York 


Enrol me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me the selections 
checked below at special introductory price of $2.98. I un- 
derstand all selections cost members only $2.98 and I get 
the CBC Newsletter monthly announcing each selection. I 
am free to accept or reject the selection and I may at any 
time cancel my membership. Enclosed —— [ Bill me 


CHOOSE ANY 2 SELECTIONS FOR $2.98 
LIST 


PRICE 
() Autobiography of St. Therese of Lisieux 
translated by Ronald Knox ................... $4.50 
(J The Meddlesome Friar And The Wayward Pope 
by Michael de la Bedoyere ................00- .00 
( Dual Selection: 
Catholic Viewpoint On Censorship 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. ........ aie | 
The Catholic Viewpoint On Race Relations 
by John LaFarge, S.J. .....ccccceces 2.95] 
(J This Is The Mass by Henri Daniel-Rops ......... 4.95 
(1) Naked To Mine Enemies by Charles W. Ferguson. 6.00 
(0 The Ascent To Truth by Thomas Merton......... 3.50 
WONT oo £5.08 Chee cans cuislueme paral eae ne ae Ee 
SUTOIEESE cok o's. o bie Secccurs's su kre Seine niece vee ce REET ee eae 
BEM rescues indies was Geuats ZONE: ::'.. \STAT Bis vcscccce 
524 
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AMERICA’S 


THE TEN BEST SELLING BOOKS FOR 


1. THIS IS THE MASS By Henri Daniel-Rops, Fulton J. Sheen and 


Yousuf Karsh. 


2. THE DAY CHRIST DIED By Jim Bishop. 
3. YOU By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
4, MASTERS OF DECEIT By J. Edgar Hoover. 


OOK-LOG 


MAY 


Hawthorn Books, $4.95 
Harper, $3.95 
Bruce, $4.50 


Holt, $5.00 


5. ST. BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS By Msgr. Francis Trochu. 


6. PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES By Jean Kerr. 


$4.95 
$3.50 


Pantheon, 


Doubleday, 


7. THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS By Frank J. Sheed. 


Sheed & Ward, $3.00 


8. APPROACH TO PENANCE By Hubert Van Zeller. 


Sheed & Ward, $2.50 


9. PRODIGAL SHEPHERD By Ralph Pfau & Al Hirshberg. 


10. THE LORD’S PRAYER By Romano Guardini. 


Lippincott, $3.95 


Pantheon, $2.75 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service, can best be shown by 


patronizing the stores. 


Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 
95 Summer St. 


AKRON, 
Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 


Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 


Brookityn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

en, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 

Cotumevus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datias, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

DeEnvER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 

J. McDevitt Co., 


429 Main St. 
Inc., 210 E. 


Detroit, E. 1230 Washington 
vd. 

Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Granp Rapips, McGough & Son, Co., 40 Division 
Ave., S. 

Harrissurc, The Catholic Shop, 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 
Market St. 

Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St 

Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 

Los Ancetes, C.-F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

ae, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
c 


222 Locust St. 
138 


a “Riapeaaie N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
t. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

< emen St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 
t. 

a4 Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 
t 


New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

or 4 York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
t. 

OxKLaHoMa City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omana, Midwest Church Goods Co., Ine., 1216 
Farnam St. 

Peer, The Peter Reilly Ce., 131 N. 13th 
St. 

PittspurGH. Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 


Market St. 
PorTLAND, OreE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RicHMonpD, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


RocuHEstER, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

ae Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
Ave. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 
SovutH Benp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 


Inc.. 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane. De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

ToLepo. John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 


712 Madison Ave. 
Toronto, The O’Gorman Co., 650 Yonge St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 


WASHINGTON, 
718 11th St., 


WESTMINSTER, a The Newman Bookshop 
ean. Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
ot. 


— S 3 Paice J. Gallery & Co., 


WInnipEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 


Princess St. 









Another somewhat embittered repre. 
sentative of the old order is D. van der 
Meulen, a Dutch colonial official who 
first went out to Mecca on official duty 
in 1926. His book, The Wells of Ibn 
Saud (Praeger. $5.50), shows what 
happens when a fanatical Muslim ruler 
becomes rich on oil royalties. 

A nonpolitical but no less useful de- 
scription of the present-day Holy Land 
is provided by Elizabeth Hamilton in 
Put Off Thy Shoes (Scribner. $3.50). 
Her travels include both Israel and 
Jordan. 





What’s with the USSR? 


In matters Soviet, the book that 
makes the biggest splash at the moment 
is John Gunther’s Inside Russia Today 
(Harper. $5.95). Experts will scoff at 
this nine-day wonder (literally, six 
weeks), and the lay reader must beware 
of omissions and inaccuracies. Yet news- 
man Gunther knows how to ask the 
right questions, even though he didn't 
ask all the right ones. Two books deal- 
ing expressly with the top man come at 
a timely moment. These are The Rise 
of Khrushchev, by Myron Rush (Pub- 
lic Affairs. $3.25), and Khrushchev of 
the Ukraine, by Victor Alexandrov 
(Philosophical. $4.75). Part of the So- 
viet picture, too, is The Soviet Secret 
Police (Praeger. $8). Under this title 
Simon Wolin and Robert M. Slusser 
have edited a study of the history and 
operations of a feared organization. 

Beneath the Kremlin’s shadow |lan- 
guish many captive countries. Home to 
Poland, by Christine Hotchkiss (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $3.95), is perhaps 
one of the most personal and human re- 





ports to come out of Poland recently. 
In this first of what we hope will be a 
new wave of “insides” on Poland, the 
wife of an American returns to her na- 
tive land and vividly tells what she saw 
there. A study of that political upheaval, 
the October Revolution, which changed 





the face of Poland in 1956, is presented 
in Spring in October, by Konrad Syrop 
(Praeger. $4.50). An analyst of the 
BBC, he traces out the course of events, 
including the Poznan riots. 

“Titoism” is a word which hasn't out- 
grown its origins. One Tito begets an- 
other, as Marxism takes its several 
courses. Milovan Djilas, now in jail for 
criticizing Tito, has come up with an- 
other book, Land without Justice, his 
own life history (Harcourt, Brace. 
$5.75). Yet another biography, of one 
still a youth—and still a Marxist—is that 
of Wolfgang Leonhard. At 13 he went 
to Russia with his Communist mother; 
then, after working in East Germany, 
he defected to Yugoslavia. His auto- 
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biography, Child of the Revolution 
(Regnery. $6.50), is a grim lesson. 

Another small country has had a less 
eventful history, yet it, too, is embroiled 
in the world struggle. Richard Pattee, 
in Portugal and the Portuguese World 
(Bruce. $7.50), has drawn with his 
skilful pen and experienced powers of 
observation a needed picture of a friend- 
ly nation whose colonial policy deserves 
‘ sympathetic look. 

In The Heart of India, Scotsman 
Alexander Campbell (Knopf. $5) 
writes about India what Indian corre- 
spondents sometimes write about our 
country, that is, reports on the seamy 
side. He finds it rather easy to deflate 
Indian claims to spiritual superiority. 
Frank Moraes, an Indian newspaper- 
man, describes in his Yonder One World 
(Macmillan. $3.75) the tug of war be- 
tween the claims of industrialization 
and those of liberty. View to the South- 
east, by Santha Rama Rau (Harper. 
$3.50), is a travel and descriptive book 
on the culture and life of ten lands in 
Southeast Asia. A study of Japanese 
nationalism has been made by Richard 
Storry (Houghton Mifflin. $5.50) in 
The Double Patriots, an account of the 
superpatriots and their influence in pre- 
war Japan. Mao’s China, by Ygael 
Gluckstein (Beacon. $8.50), is an econ- 
omist’s analysis of Red China and its 
present state: its population, resources, 
industrial talent and means of trans- 
portation. 


The UN and Peace 


A very useful study of Unesco has 
been published by Walter H. C. Laves 
and Charles A. Thomson, Unesco: Pur- 
pose, Progress, Prospects (Indiana U. 
$7.50). It is a valuable source book of 
information on Unesco’s aims, methods 
and record. A study of U. S. political in- 
fluence in the UN was made by Robert 
E. Riggs in Politics in the United Na- 
tions (Illinois U. $4.50). Our knowl- 
edge of the complexity of international 
currents benefits from his analysis. 

Ropert A. GRAHAM 


FILMS 


CRY TERROR (MGM). There are 
apparently endless variations on the 
dramatic situation which thrusts a group 
of average citizens into the terrifying 
position of being held hostage by armed 
and desperate criminals. This one, writ- 
ten and directed by Andrew L. Stone— 
who, with his wife Virginia, specializes 
in supercharged suspense yarns—con- 
cerns a man (James Mason), his wife 
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(Inger Stevens) and their small daugh- 
ter (Terry Ann Ross). They become 
pawns in a criminal’s (Rod Steiger) 
grandiose scheme for extorting $500,- 
000 from an airline by threatening to 
blow up one of its passenger planes in 
midair. 

Besides the imminent prospect of the 
family’s being killed when their useful- 
ness is over, there is an additional peril 
for the wife from a lustful gang member 
(Neville Brand). Their plight is cer- 
tainly enough to scare the audience out 
of its wits. Perhaps under the circum- 
stances it is just as well that the Stones 
cut down on the credibility and impact 
by using stock suspense gimmicks, such 
as showing the husband climbing pre- 


cariously around an elevator shaft or | 
the wife getting chased through a sub- 


way tunnel. [L of D: A-III] 


THE HIGH COST OF LOVING | 


(MGM) belongs to the almost extinct 
class of unpretentious, relatively inex- 
pensive movies that used to be called 
program pictures. Directed by José 
Ferrer—he stars in it, too—this turns 
out to be one of his most entertaining 
films. 

The situation is simple and eminently 
believable. On the heels of learning that 
the baby he and his wife (Gena Row- 
lands) had hoped for during the eight 
years of their marriage is finally on the 
way, a junior executive (Ferrer) of a 
company that has just merged with a 
larger one becomes convinced that he 
is about to lose his job. The basis for 
his fear is merely that he was not in- 
vited to an important executive lunch- 
eon (owing, it transpires, to a clerical 
oversight). In the context of company 
procedures and politics, however, that 
situation seems to justify him in walking 
out. 

Before the misunderstanding is 
cleared up, the young executive has 
done some credible sweating, made an 
agonizing reappraisal of the folly of 
keeping up with the Joneses via time 
payments, conducted a depressing and 
fruitless search for another job, and 
in a fit of bravado nearly resigned to 
save himself from the humiliation of 
being fired. 

In its small way the picture; reflects 
accurately a good many contemporary 
institutions. For example its long, word- 
less and very funny opening sequence, 
in which the sleepy couple drag them- 
selves through the complicated routine 
of getting themselves up and out to their 
jobs, is a reasonable facsimile of the 
morning ritual of millions. Its office 
politics and horseplay, too, have a not 
altogether pleasant ring of authenticity, 
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as does a priceless bit by Jim Backus 
as a cliché-spouting company president. 
|L of D: A-IIT] 


TOO MUCH, TOO SOON (Warner), 
based on the autobiography of Diana 
Barrymore, is another account of the 
descent of a show-business personality 
into alcoholism and degradation and of 
the beginnings of her presumed rehabil- 
itation. 

The movie’s delineation of Diana's 
(Dorothy Malone) insecure and un- 
loved early background provides some 
motivation for her later character de- 
terioration. Even so, her actual decline 
into drunkenness and promiscuity, im- 
mediately following the death of her 
father, John Barrymore (played with 
surprising effectiveness, though without 
the required virtuosity, by Errol Flynn), 
is too sudden to be dramatically con- 
vincing. It is also true that the film suf- 
fers because it is very similar in content 
to the Lillian Roth biography, which 
was much better done. 

It is quite absorbing, however, and 
not any more sensational than is neces- 
sary. [L of D: A-III] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 


Then appeared to them what seemed to 
be tongues of fire, which parted and 
came to rest on each of them; and they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
began to speak in strange languages, as 
the Spirit gave utterance to each (Acts 
2:3-4; Epistle for Pentecost Sunday). 





Perhaps there is no more mysterious 
element in the divinely inspired and 
therefore inerrant Scriptures than what 
we can only call (as holy Scripture itself 
does) the comings and goings of God. 
The Lord God comes familiarly to 
Adam and Eve in the cool of the eve- 
ning. God repeatedly approaches the 
people of Israel through their chief and 
His prophet, Moses: at Sinai Moses 
went up to meet God, and at Horeb the 
Lord spoke with Moses face to face, as 
a man speaks to his friend. The Son of 
God, the Incarnate Word, comes to our 
earth, stays for a shining, brief space, 
and departs. Shortly before His depar- 
ture the Lord Christ promises to send 
to His followers Another, the truth- 
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giving Spirit, who will come to befrieng * 
them. On Pentecost Sunday the truth. § 


giving Spirit, the Third Person of the 
adorable Trinity, does come. His advent 
is at once strange and striking, for He 
is made manifest straightway in won. 
dious and mighty effects. 

What are we to make of all these re. 
peated comings and goings of the im. 


mutable, timeless, omnipresent, infinite | 


God? 

Surely it becomes undeniable that the 
Supreme Being, the wise and almighty 
Lord of all, has a distinct end in view 


in all His indefatigable approaches o; 7 
overtures to mankind. It is astonishing | 
and almost embarrassing to our nothing. 7 


ness, but God wants us. He does truly 


and fiercely love us, and would woo 
and win us. Says St. Peter in his first 7 
Epistle: You are . . . a people God © 


means to have for himself. 


Further, one gradually senses that in | 
God’s manifold comings and goings ; 
there is nothing really haphazard; there | 
is a plan at work, a plan of infinite depth | 


and wisdom and patience. God’s over. 
tures grow not only more frequent, but 
steadily more close and personal and 
intimate. The divine scheme would 
seem to be subtly climactic. The Lord 
God thunders from a cloud on Sinai, 
The Lord Christ, plainly visible, quietly 
but firmly legislates in the Sermon on 
the Mount. The Lord Holy Spirit 
sweeps flaming down upon that devoted 


group, the Christian nucleus, in the | 


Cenacle, and actually enters into each 
one there: and they were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit. The triune God is one 
God; but His epiphanies grow ever 
clearer and nearer and dearer. 

Another climax in the history of God's 
dealings with man is observable on the 
first Pentecost morning. On this day 
there emerges into the light of external 
reality a new and mystical and thrice- 
holy thing: the yet tender but complete- 
ly vital organism that is the Church. 
The Holy Spirit swept down upon in- 
dividuals, but not at all as individuals, 
not on any separate person in any is0- 
lation. The flaming Spirit blazed down 
upon the first Christians while they were 
all gathered together in unity of pu- 
pose, precisely while they were actively 
fulfilling their Lord Christ’s parting de- 
sire and prayer: that they may all be 
one. The Holy Spirit descended upon 
the Church. 

May the Holy Spirit, dulcis Hospes 
animae, beloved Guest in the soul, 
this newest Pentecost, come intimately 
to each one of us; may He light in our 
Catholic hearts a newly burning love: 
for Christ mystical, for the Church. 

VincENnT P. McCorry, SJ: 
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Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


Pre-Medical 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 


Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Educatien ef Cathelle Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, Regi d for bh Licensed 

New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the “‘Zephyr,”” “‘Hiawatha,” the “400.” 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 








New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
Yorn, ¥: 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in . 
Arts and Sci pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 





Forty Minutes From New York City. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision. Fire-proof buildings. 
42 ccre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Provost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and. dary school 
teaching, business, medical technology, 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, logy, mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry and music. 








so 
Graduate program leading to M.A., M.S.. 
M.S. in Ed. degrees. 
For furtner information address the Registrar 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 






Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts. 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational r- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., med. 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP'S SPRING BARGAIN SALE 


Featuring many sensational bargains of brand-new books from the list of 
Bruce of Milwaukee. Formerly priced from $1.50 to $7.50. Now 35¢ to $3.85. 
Save up to 80%, 


OFFER EXPIRES JULY Ist. 


1. THE MEANING OF FATIMA by C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. Regularly $3.00 Sale 85¢ 
2. OUR LADY’S LITANY: readings and reflec- 
tions by Rev. A. Biskupek, S.V.D. 
Regularly $2.75 Sale 98¢ 
3. SELECTED WRITINGS OF ST. TERESA OF 
AVILA compiled by Msgr. Wm. J. Doheny, C.S.C. 
Regularly $5.00 Sale $2.35 
4. ST. TERESA OF AVILA: a biography by Wm. 
Thomas Walsh. Regularly $7.00 Sale $3.85 
5. BLOODY MARY: Queen Mary Tudor by The- 
odore Maynard. Regularly $4.95 Sale $2.35 
6. WHERE LOVE 1S, GOD IS by Catherine de 
Hueck Doherty. Regularly $2.25 Sale 35¢ 
7. HOW TO SERVE IN SIMPLE, SOLEMN AND 
PONTIFICAL FUNCTIONS by Dom Matthew 
Britt, O.S.B., illus. Regularly $3.00 Sale 98¢ 
8. THE GREATEST OF THE BORGIAS 
by Margaret Yeo. Regularly $3.50 Sale 89¢ 
9. A RICH YOUNG MAN: St. Anthony of 
Padua by John E. Beahn. 
Regularly $3.25 Sale $1.29 
10. ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY by Nesta de 
Robeck. Regularly $3.00 Sale 98¢ 
11. THE LIFE OF JOHN J. KEANE, educator and 
archbishop, 1839-1918, by Patrick H. Ahern, 
M.A. Regularly $6.50 Sale $1.98 
12. PREFACE TO THE BIBLE by Rev. Gerard 
Rooney. Regularly $2.00 Sale 98¢ 
13. BEHOLD THE MAN by Rupert Langenstein, 
C.P. Regularly $1.25 Sale 49¢ 
14. THE QUEST OF HONOR by E. Boyd Barrett. 
Regularly $2.50 Sale 89¢ 
15. THIS IS THE SEMINARY by Rawley Myers. 
Regularly $2.25 Sale 89¢ 
16. A MAN BORN AGAIN: St. Thomas More 
by John E. Beahn. Regularly $3.00 Sale 98¢ 
17. INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
by John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan 
Regularly $3.00 Sale 98¢ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


18. CIRCUS AT MADISON SQ. GARDEN 
by Neil Boyton, S.J., illus. Ages 10-14. 
Regularly $2.50 Sale 98¢ 
19. JESUS, SON OF DAVID by Mother 
Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J., illus. 

Regularly $3.25 Sale 98¢ 
20. PIERRE OF THE ISLAND by Nicolete 
Meredith Stack, illus. Ages 8-11. 
Regularly $2.00 Sale 98¢ 
21. A QUEEN’S COMMAND: Bernadette 
of Lourdes by Anna Kuhn, illus. 
Regularly $2.25 Sale 98¢ 
22. UP THE SHINING PATH 

by Sister Margaret Patrice, Illus. 
Regularly $2.50 Sale $1.75 
23. WATCHING AT MY GATES: Rose 
Hawthorne, Francesca Xavier Cabrini, 
and Therese Martin, by Anna Kuhn, illus. 
Regularly $2.00 Sale 98¢ 











24. EXILE ENDS IN GLORY: Mother M. Berch- 
mans by Thomas Merton. 

Regularly $3.75 Sale $1.39 
25. DAVID by Piero Bargellini, translated by 
Elizabeth Abbott. Regularly $3.50 Sale 85¢ 
26. ALONE WITH THEE: Talks to Jesus by Rev. 
B. J. Murdoch. Regularly $2.50 Sale 98¢ 
27. OUR BEST FRIEND by Christian Pesch, S.J. 
Regularly $3.50 :. Sale $1.49 
28. CATHOLIC ‘SOCIAL ACTION by John F. 
Cronin. Regularly $3.50 Sale 98¢ 
29. LIFE WITH MY MARY by Joseph A. Breig. 
Regularly $3.00 Sale 98¢ 


30. A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION 
by Rev. Wm. J. Cavanagh. 

Regularly $3.00 Sale $1.39 
31. QUEEN ELIZABETH by Theodore Maynard. 
Regularly $5.00 Sale $1.69 
32. RELIGION AND CULTURE by Thomas P. 
Neill. Regularly $2.75 Sale 98¢ 
33. THE EUCHARIST-SACRIFICE by Rev. Francis 
J. Wengier, Ph.D. Regularly $5.00 Sale $2.49 
34. TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES i 
by Wm. H. Russell. Regularly $2.75 Sale $1.49 
35. THE SACRED HEART AND MODERN LIFE 
by Francois Charmot, S.J. 

Regularly $3.50 Sale 85¢ 
36. YOUR FAMILY CIRCLE by Sister J. Patrice. 
Regularly $2.75 Sale 98¢ 
37. OUR BISHOPS SPEAK: national pastorals 
and annual statements of the hierarchy of the 
U. S. Ed. by the Rev. Raphael M. Huber, S.T.D. 
Regularly $6.00 Sale $3.85 
38. PAPAL DOCUMENTS ON MARY (1849-1953) 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wm. J. Doheny, C.S.C. and 
V. Rev. Joseph P. Kelly, S.T.C. 

Regularly $4.50 Sale $2.25 
39. A PRIEST MUST PREACH by Rev. T. R. 
Murphy. Regularly $3.50 Sale $1.49 
40. THE CONSTANT CROSS by Rupert Langen- 
stein. Regularly $1.75 Sale 98¢ 
41. FATIMA IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY by 
Costa Brochado. Regularly $4.50 Sale $1.79 
42. THE SPIRIT OF POLITICS AND THE FUTURE 
OF FREEDOM by Ross J. S. Hoffman. 

Regularly $2.50 Sale 98¢ 
43. THESE CAME HOME: an odyssey of 15 con- 
verts ed. by Gilbert L. Oddo. 

Regularly $3.00 Sale $1.89 
44, RECRUITING FOR CHRIST by Godfrey 
Poage, C.P. Regularly $3.25 Sale $1.49 
45. NIGHT PRAYERS ON CALVARY: Seven Last 
Words by Wilfrid J. Diamond. 

Regularly 25¢ Sale 18¢ 
46. THE GLORY OF CHRIST: a pageant of 200 
missionaries by Mark L. Kent, M.M. and Sister M. 
Just of Maryknoll. Regularly $3.75 Sale $2.10 
47. OUR CHILD—GOD’S CHILD by Mary Lewis 
Coakley. Regularly $3.75 Sale $1.98 
48. THEY LIVED THE FAITH: great lay leaders 
of modern times by Thomas P. Neill. 

Regularly $4.00 Sale $1.98 
49. STEPHEN T. BADIN: priest in the Wilderness 
by J. Herman Schauinger. 

Regularly $7.50 Sale $3.35 
50. SO! YOU WANT TO GET MARRIED 

by Dorothy F. Grant. Regularly $2.50 Sale $1.25 
52. THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE PARISH ed. by 
C. J. Nuesse and Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R. 
Regularly $4.50 Sale $1.98 
53. IN THE IMAGE OF CHRIST by Rev. John L. 
Murphy. Regularly $3.00 Sale $1.59 
54. THE RISE AND DECLINE OF LIBERALISM 
by Thomas P. Neill. Regularly $5.50 Sale $1.98 
55. TEXTBOOK IN APOLOGETICS by Joseph H. 
Fichter, $.J. Regularly $3.25 Sale $1.75 
56. THE BROWNSON READER Edited by Alvin 
S. Ryan. Regularly $4.50 Sale 85¢ 
57. JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN by Denis O’Shea, 
illus. Regularly $3.75 Sale 98¢ 
58. HIS HEART IN OUR WORK: thoughts for a 
priestly apostolate ed. by Francis L. Filas, S.J. 
Regularly $3.75 Sale $1.29 
59. SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS, Vol. I: fourteen 
epochal documents by Pope Leo XIII, selected by 
Joseph Husslein, S.J. Regularly $4.00 Sale $1.89 


60. SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS, Vol. Il: eighteen 
encyclicals of social reconstruction by P 
Pius XI, arranged by Joseph Husslein, S.J, 
Regularly $4.50 Sale $1.89 
61. SELF-REVELATION OF THE ADOLESCENT 
BOY: a key to understanding by Urban 4, 
Fleege, S.M. Regularly $4.50 Sale $2.35 
63. MORAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL WORK 

by Charles R. McKenny, S.J. 

Regularly $2.50 Sale $1.25 
64. SOCIAL THEORISTS by Clement S. Mihano. 
vich. Regularly $2.00 Sale $3.85 
65. PRINCIPLES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
by Clement S. Mihanovich. 7 

Regularly $2.00 Sale 98¢ 
66. EPITOME OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
by John Francis Bannon, S.J. 

Regularly $2.25 . .. Sale $1.99 
67. ON THE HUMOR SIDE by Rev. Wm. M 
Holub. Regularly $2.50 Sale $1.85 
68. EMERGENCY BAPTISM by Joseph B. Me. 
Allister, S.S. Regularly 50¢ Sale 

69. A LIFE OF MARY, CO-REDEMPTRIX by Peter 
A. Resch, S.M., S.T.D. Regularly $1.00 Sale 7: 
70. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND GE 
AMERICANS by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 
Regularly $6.50 Sale $1.98 
71. THE STORY OF THE ROSARY by J. G. Shaw, 
Regularly $3.25 Sale $1.98 
72. JESUS OF NAZARETH by Most Rev. 
Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap., tr. Bittle. 
Regularly $4.75 Sale $1.89 
73. FOR | HAVE SINNED by Dorothy F. Grant, 
Regularly 75¢ Sale 45¢ 
74, SPEECH MODELS ed. by Wm. R. Duffey and 
Aloysius Croft. Regularly $2.50 Sale $1.29 
75. THIS IS SPAIN by Richard Pattee. 
Regularly $7.00 Sale $2.89 


FICTION 
76. A CROWN FOR ASHES: a novel by 
Teresa Kay. Regularly $3.95 Sale 98¢ 
77. FIRE IN THE RAIN: a novel by Rev. 
Wm. L. Doty. Regularly $2.95 Sale $1.49 
78. THE GREAT DISCIPLE AND OTHER 
STORIES by W. B. Ready. 
Regularly $2.75 Sale $1.75 
79. THE HILLS WERE LIARS: a novel by 
Riley Hughes. Regularly $3.75 Sale 98¢ 
80. THE LARK’S ON THE WING: a novel 
by Mary Carlier. 
Regularly $3.50 Sale $1.49 © 
81. THE PASTOR’S CAT by Edward V. © 
Dailey, illus. Regularly $2.75 Sale $1.85 © 
82. WHITE FIRE: a novel by Rev. E. J. 
Edwards, S.V.D. 
Regularly $3.25 Sale $1.85 





FREE BOOK OFFER 


For every $7.50 purchase, or multiple 
thereof, from this bargain list, we will 
send you free of charge one, cloth-bound 
copy of His Excellency Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen’s The Way of the Cross. List price 
$1.00—For a $15 order, 2 free copies; 
$22.50 order, 3 free copies, and so on. 











ORDER FORM 
THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Md. 


Please send the books whose numbers are the 
following: 
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